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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
The new steamer President left Liverpool on the 
ist inst. and arrived at New York on the 17th, her 
first trip. She is registered at 3,000 tons burthen 
and has an engine of .600 horse power. She 
brought out 44 passengers and 600 tons of freight. 

The steamer Acadia, capt. Miller, one of Mr. 
Cunard’s line, left Liverpool at 3 P. M. on the 4th 
inst. arrived off Halifax at 6 o’clock on the morning 
of the 15th,say in 10 days 6 hours, but was pre- 
vented by a thick fog from making the port until 7 
. M. She left Halifax in six hours and reached 
Hoston in 34, making the entire passage in 13 days 
6 hours, being the shortest passage ever made from 
Kngland to the U. States. 

By the latter arrival we have Liverpool dates of 
the 4th and London to the 3d inst. 

Phe*aspect of affairs in Europe is not as pacific 
as heretofore. The French government dissent 
from a treaty which is in progress with the four 
other powers, for settling the question between 
Turkey and Egypt—or rather France has not been 
consulted in the case, and takes umberage at the 
proceeding. ; 

A statement, which is attributed to lord Ellenbo- 
rough, appeared in the London Morning Post of the 
24th July, which says, that the affairs of the east 
have undergone a most important change, and have 
been hurried into aeareer, where the least untoward 
movement may produce results fatal to the equili- 
brium and harmony of the European powers. 

Alarmed at the concessions proffered by Mehe- 
met Ali to the sultan, which might have led to iin- 
m iate reconciliation, lord Palmerston issued in- 
Stuctions to lord Ponsonby to keep up by ail 
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means the feud between the liege lord and his great 
vassal. 

In the meantime lord Palmerston signed a com- 
pact with Anstria, Prussia and Russia, not only op- 
posed to and excluding France, but unknown to the 
laiter power until signed and acted upon. ‘The terms 
dictated to the pacha are worse than before the bat- 
tle of Nezib, giving him only ten days to accept or 
refuse. After the lapse of that time still worse con- 
ditions are to be proposed for his acceptance; and if 
after the expiration of a month he has not compli- 
ed, the will of the conference is to be enforced wi ef 
armis. 

The English and French papers are filled with 
long articles, some of them highly inflammatory in 
their character, called forth by the article referred 
to. War and preparations for war are their burden, 
and affairs have rather an alarming aspect. 

The following dialogue took place in the English 
house of lords on the 30th of July. 

Lord Strangford wished to put a question to the 
noble viscount at the head of her majesty’s govern- 
ment on a subject which much interested the public 
mind. During the last few days accounts had ap- 
peared in the public journals of this country and of 
France, stating that a treaty had been concluded 
between the great continental powers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a settlement of the disputes be- 
tween Turkey and Egypt, but that France was not 
a consenting or a signing party. 

Now, he did not wish to ask the noble viscount 
any thing whatever as to the terns or stipulations 
of .he rumored treaty, but he was most anxious to 
know whether such a treaty had been agreed upon 
and did exist. ‘Ihe public were deeply interested 
upon we subject. 

Lord Melbourne said it was certainly true that 
neggi.utions had been carried on between the go- 
verr’’. nts of Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, 
and the sublitne porte, the subject of which were 
the pacification of matters in the Levant, and set- 
tiing the affairs of the east. It was also certainly 
true that the negotiations were considerably ad- 
vanced, but they could not be considered settled 
until ratified by the different powers. France was 
not a party to the negotiation. 

Lord Brougham. Is it true that France is not a 
consenting party to the negotiations, and that she 
had taken no part in them up to the period of their 
completion? 

Lord Melbourne. It is certainly true that France 
is not a consenting or a signing party. 

Lord Brougham (emphatically). Then I deeply 
regret it, and I cannot express my regret in too 
strong amanner. The subject then dropped. 

The London morning papers of the 3rd August, in 
coimmon with those of the whole of the preceding 
week, are filled with comments on the menacing 
tone and attitude of France, who is terribly indig- 
nant that England, Russia and Prussia should at- 
tempt to coerce Mehemet Ali, and prevent him car- 
rying into effect his designs against the sultan. ) 

The Moniteur of Saturday launches its official 
announcement that the reserve of the conscription 
of 1836 is called into activity, as also the entire con- 
scription of 1839. This, with tht recal of the sol- 
diers en conge, will make an increase of about 
100,000 men. Thanks to Algiers, the conscription 
of 1837 and 1838 has been swallowed upthere. In 
addition, it officially corroborates the previous an- 
nouncement of the Debats, that power has been gi- 
ven orassumed by a royal ordonnance, signed on the 
2Sth, to raise funds for adding 10,000 seamen to the 
French navy, with five sail of the line, thirteen fri- 
gates, and nine steamboats. 

There can be no doubt, says the Morning Chroni- 
cle of yesterday, that this force, in addition to that 
already possessed by the French in the Mediterra- 
nean, and in conjunction with the Turkish and 
Egyptian vessels, forms a very menacing fleet. 
The support of Egypt by France has been all along 
given with this view, of rivalling and competing 
with our naval force. This is the secret of French 
choler and French menaces. If England makes no 
menaces, and publishes no ordonnances in return— 
if the time should come for an appeal to force, it 
will be found that she is not unprepgred to defend 
her naval supremacy. 


The first effect of these ordonnances, says the | 


Times of yesterday, upon the funds, was unfavorable. 





and stocks recovered. If our private correspondent 
be well informed, further improvement may be ex- 
pected, for he asserts that although much hurt by 
the proceedings of lord Palmerston, (who has ail 
the credit of the new treaty) king Louis Phillippe 
was still determined on cultivating the friendship of 
this country, and om maintaining general peace. 
Still it would appear that the most sanguine in their 
hopes that war will be averted, were compelled to 
admit that chance might defeat the intentiqns ot 
his majesty, and involve the world in hostility. 

The latest accounts from Alexandria state that 
the intelligence received there from Syria on the 5th 
of July, had made a deep impression on Mehemet 
Ali, and had evidently filled him with alarm. : 

The Constitutionnel (M. Vhier’s organ) again 
says: “France should be prepared for all eventuali- 
ties. It will not see with cold blood a hand placed 
on the Turkish empire. All alone as she is, she 
has an immense power—material and moral. Her 
material position consists in a population admirable 
by its compact unity and its passion for the glory 
of arms, for grandeur obtained by justice. It con- 
sists of the best finances in the world, in 200,000,000 
of reserve accumulated at the bank, 150,000,000 
laid by for internal improvement, in two millions of 
royal forests, and of 300,000,000 the war budget. 
Without a loan, without even the sale of its woods, 
France could have, in a short time, 700,000,000 dis- 
posed to make head against its enemies.” 

GREAT BRITAIN. ‘ 

The regency bill had its first reading in the house 
of commons on Monday, July 29. It had its se- 
cond on Wednesday, went through committee on 
the 30th, and was to have received its third reading 
on the 3lst. 

The punishment of death bill has been defeated 
by a majority of 27 in the commons, 

The Canada clergy reserves bill was read a third 
time and passed on the 28th ult. 

The Liverpool papers say that for the last few 
weeks there had been a considerable revival of ex- 
port of manufactured goods to the United States. 

The weather and the crops. There has beena 
decided improvement in the weather within the 
last few days, which revived the hope of a good 
harvest. From all accounts, the grain crops are 
generally zood—in some instances extremely abun- 
dant; anc green crops are, with few exceptions, 
highly promising. [ Scottish Standard. 

During most of last week and the week previous, 
harvest prospects began to appear gloomy, and on 
Saturday the gloom was heiglitened by a heavy and 
incessant rain. Since then, however, a most salu- 
tary change has taken place. 

[Irish paper, July 28. 

The harvest has commenced in this county. On 
Saturday last, wheat reaping partially begun, and 
barley in fine condition was cut. The straw of ail 
kinds of grain is short, and, like hay, will fetcha 
good price in the coming season. [Kentish Gaz. 

The correspondent of the Courier & Enquirer 
writes, London, July 31st, 1840. I send you, by 
the President—which to-morrow leaves Liverpool 
in even more majestic style of arrangement, orna- 
ment and speed, than the British Queen herself— 
the following account of the state of affairs, since 
the departure of the Great Western steam sbip. 

The weather, which now governs the whole 
prospect of Europe, and from the report of which 
every market and political probability, for the next 
{twelve months, may be said to be deducible,—con- 
tinued {o be of the same gloomy, damp and unset- 
tled description, until Wednesday, the 29th instant, 
when one very decidedly fine day was experienced. 
But yesterday the appearances were less favor- 
able, and the night rainy; a most brilliant day how- 
ever has been again enjoyed up to the latest hour 
of the present afternoon. 

The general accounts from the agricultural coun- 
ties represent the state of the crop as deteriorated, 
and beginning to be considered as approaching to- 
wards alarming symptoms, if more sunshine should 
not prevail at a very early time; but the present 
warm and most favorable day, has certainly arrived 
in time, and should it be followed by a few weeks 
of similar temperature, the harvest will be secured; 
and is still estimated at an average crop. The corn 
markets have advanced since the departure of the 
Great Western, the weekly averege of the kingdom 


A reaction subsequently took place, it will be seen, (having yesterday been declared at the high rate of 
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70s. 4d. per quarter, and in the ccurse of this after- 
noon the London weekly average has been declared 
at 80s. Id. at which rates the duty on wheat and 
flour willrapidly decline, unless the weather should 
continue to ne in an extraordinary degree, and 
the value of grain be again correspondingly rapidly 
depressed. Allowing for the more favorable feel- 
ings under which letters may be supposed to be 
written during the present most beautiful afternoon, 
the prospects of the harvest should probably be re- 
presented as having become worse during the time 
which has elapsed since the departure of the Great 
Western steam ship. : 

The London money market has been greatly agi- 
tated and depressed during the last three days—not 
only by the continued uncertainty which prevails on 
the subject of the harvest, but by various reports of 
an unfavorable political kind. During the present 
week, a constant succession of rumors have been 
received from France and Spain, both of which 
countries have been represented as in a threatening 
and uncertain condition: insurrectionary movements 
at the city of Barcelona, and the queen regent scarce- 
ly secure of her liberty or life, in a place to which 
she had gone in expectation of being received with 
extraordinary eclat: whilst from France there have 
been daily reports of alarm respecting the solemni- 
ties of the anniversary of the three days of July, 
and also the certainty that France has not beena 
party to the treaty for the settlement of the affairs 
of the east. 

Ayerican funds, London 31st July. One very 
large transaction has taken place within the last 
three days, in $600,000 of Kentucky and Tennessee 
bonds, which having been forced to sale, were taken 
by a company of subscribers at the rate of 80, with- 
ont the dividend on the Tennessee stock, which 
makes the rate at 81, forthe whole of the bonds; 
but the parties are now demanding 84, at which rate 
it could probably all be sold. ‘The general busi- 
ness continues on a moderate scale, the quotations 
being according to the enclosed list, which repre- 


sents the transactions of yesterday to the present 
day. 


Alabama 5 per cent. 1836, 

Alabama, sterling 1858, &c.. 78,80 
Illinois 6 per cent. 1860, &e, 76 
Do. sterling 1870, 87 

Indiana 5 per cent. 1861, &c. 70 

Do. _ sterling 1863, 78 
Kentucky 6 per cent. 1868, 86 
Six per cent. Tennessee 1860, 34 
Louisiana 5 per ct. Baring’s 1844, &c. 90 

Do. Lizardi 1848, 
Massachusetts 5percent. 1857, 

Do. sterling 1858, 102 
Maryland 6 per cent. 1870, 

Do. 5 per cent. sterling 1889, 76 
Mississippi 6 per cent. 1861, &e. 

Do. 5 per cent. sterling 1850, &c. 76 
New York 5 per cent. 1860, 88 
Ohio 6 per cent. 1856, &c. 90,91 
hse 5 per cent. : 834 

0. 
Virginia 6 per cent. 1857, 
Florida 6 per cent. 1858, &c. 

Do. sterling 1862, &c. 

New York city 814 


Certificates of administration, viz:—Payable at Paris 
or at Baring, Brothers & Cv. London. 
New York state 5 per cent. 
Ohio state 6 per cent. 
New York city 5 per cent. 
United States bank shares £15. 7s. 6d. 
Do do debentures 90 
From the London Times. 

THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY QUESTION.— 
We have received a copy of the report addressed to 
lord Palmerston, upon the northeastern boundary 
question, by Messrs, Featherstonaugh and Mudge, 
but cannot at present find space for the whole doca- 
ment, which occupies in all eighty-eight folio pages. 
The commissioners, in concluding their statement, 
express their conscientious opinion, that the claims 
of Great Britain to the whule of the disputed terri- 
tory are founded in justice, and are in plain accor- 
dance with the sccond article of the treaty of 1783, 
as well as with the physical geography of the coun- 
try. 

Tord Palmerston in coummunicating with Mr. Fox, 
says: 

\The British draft contained no provision for ar- 
bitration, because the principle of arbitration had 
not been proposed on either side during the nego- 
tiations upon which that draft was founded, and be- 
cause, moreover, it was understood at that time, 
that the principle of arbitration would be decidedly 
objected to by the United States. 

“But, as the United States government have 
expressed a wish to embody that principle in the 
proposed convention, the British government is per- 
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feetly willing to accede to that wish. You are, 
therefore, instructed to state to Mr. Forsyth, that 
her majesty’s government consent to the two prin- 
ciples which form the main foundation of the Ame- 
rican counter draft, namely, first that the commis- 
sioners to be appointed should be so constituted as 
necessarily to lead to a final settlement of the ques- 
tion at issue between the two countries; and, se- 
condly, that, in order to secure such a result, the 
convention by which the commission is to be creat- 
ed should contain a provision for arbitration upon 
points as to which the British and American com- 
missioners may not be able to agree. 

“Yon will, at the same time, say that there are 
some matters of detail in the American counter- 
draft which her majesty’s government could not 
adopt, but that you will, by a very early opportuni- 
ty, receive an amended draft, to be submitted to the 
consideration of the president; and that you will, at 
the same time, be instructed to propose to the pre- 
sident a local and temporary arrangement, for the 
purpose of preventing collisions within the limits of 
the disputed territury.”’ 

' The two following paragraphs, which conclude 
the report, contain a brief explanation of the results 
of the commissioners’ mission. 

“We report that we have found a line of highlands 
agreeing with the language of the second article of 
the treaty of 1783, extending from the northwes- 
termost head of the Connecticut river to the sources 
of the Chaudiere, and passing thence in a north- 
easterly direction, couth of the Roostuc, to the Bay 
of Chaleurs. 

*‘We further report, that there does not exist in 
the disputed territory any other line of highlands 
which is in accordance with the second article of 
the treaty of 1783, and that the line which is claim- 
ed on the part of the United States as the line of 
highlands of the treaty of 1783, does not pass nearer 
than from forty to fifty miles of the northwester- 
most head of .the Connecticut river, and therefore 
has no pretension to be put forward as the line in- 
tended by the treaty of 1783.” 

In a subsequent article the Times says: 

“It would be an attempt at once irksome and su- 
perfluous, for our readeis to follow us through an 
analysis of the facts and arguments which constitute 
the body of proof in this report. It may suffice to 
state, as the result of the labors assigned to the com- 
missioners, that they have satisfactorily ascertained, 
by strict investigation of the face of the country, 
by an industrious perusal and comparison of char- 
ters, treaties, transfers of territory, and other histo- 
rical records, the absolute and indisputable confor- 
mity, between the intent and spirit of the treaty of 
1783, and the demarcations of territory originally 
contended for by Great Britain; that no portion of 
the ‘‘disputed”’ districts ever could, uader the au- 
thority of that treaty, or with any color of justice, 
have been claimed by the United States;—that the 
award of the king of Holland which transferred to 
the republic about three-fifths, of the «disputed ter- 
ritory” was founded on erroneous data, and on entire 
ignorance of facts which have been subsequently 
developed; that the award of that sovereign, if ac- 
cepted by the parties, could never have been exe- 
cuted under any circumstances, the structure of the 
country jnterposing thereto physical and irremova- 
ble obstacles; that, so far from the smallest fraction 
of the disputed territory falling within the line of 
the United States, a rigorous construction of some 
authorative documents would actually prove a just 
title on the part of England to a portion of what 
has heretofore been regarded as part of the state of 
Maine itself; and that, in fine, the eonclusions upon 
which certain ‘official agents of the republic have 
rested the American case, instead of being the le- 
gitimate results of practical investigation, are un- 
substantial inventions brought forward in the absence 
of all real investigation, conveying erroneous ideas 
of the nature of the country, and calculated to mis- 
lead not only their own authorities, but public opi- 
nion in the United States and in Kurope, as_ the 
merits of the question.” 

**Again and again, the same conviction js empha- 
tically repeated, viz: tlat ‘notwithstanding the as- 
sertions which during a long period have been so 
confidently urged, that the United States alone can 
rightfully claim the territory in question, we hoped 
to have prayed that the claim of Great Britain does 
not, as has been alleged, rest upon vague and inde- 
feasible grounds; but that she has always had a clear 
and indefeasible title, by right and by possession, to 
the whole of the disputed territory—a title, it is 
true, which has hitherto been somewhat obscured 
by its rather complicated history, and by the want 
of Ahat interest which counties in a state of wilder- 
ness sometimes fail to inspire.” 

FRANCE. 

The French government dissents from an arrange- 

ment entered into by the four powers with the 








porte, for limiting the pretentions of Mehemet Ali, 
and particularly restraining him to a portion of his 
claim in Syria. Decisive measures had been taken 
by the French government, in increasing its arina- 
ment, and placing itself in a posture for taking an 
independent attitude. ~ 

The celebration of the glorious three days at Pa- 
ris passed off with great eclat, and with less distur- 
bance than was anticipated. The ceremony of 
translating the remains of the victims who fell in 
battle on that occasion, was grand and Imposing.— 
The concourse of the people was immense. The 
greatest possible precaution was taken by the au- 
thorities to guard against any violence. The num. 
ber of national guards present on the occasion was 
estimated at 60,000. 

There was a rumor afloat in Paris that the king 
was very ill, having been attacked withan affection 
of the heart. 

The warlike tone of the French government pa- 
pers had produced a considerable depression of the 
French funds. At the latest date Aug. 1, they had 
recovered in a slight degree. The depression was 
from 4 to 6 per cent. 

The French squadron, commanded by admiral 
Mackan, had sailed from Cherburgh for the La 
Plata. , 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Courier and 
Enquirer, writes on the 29th ult. a 

‘You will remember that some months since it 
was proposed that a conference of the representa- 
tives of the five great European powers, (France, 
England, Austria, Russia and Prussia), should take 
place in London to arrange the affairs of Turkey 
and Egypt. They met accordingly, but the French 
government refused to concur in any proceeding 
founded on the principle of depriving Mehemet Ali 
of Syria; and this was, it appears, one of the great 
provisions of the contemplated treaty. The repre. 
sentatives of the other powers proceced with their 
labors, and we are told, brought them toa close last 
week. The four great powers with the concur- 
rence of Turkey, bound themselves, by treaty, to 
compel Mehemet Ali to restore the Turkish fleet, 
and to abandon all his conquests—reserving to him 
only Egypt in perpitaity, and the Pasbalek of St. 
Jean d’Acre for life. 

The knowledge that this treaty bad been conclud- 
ed, came upon us with the suddenness of a thunder 
clap on Monday last, and has elicited on the part of 
the press of France, of all parties, expressions of all 
that rancor towards England, which I think I have 
often told you was entertained in France. The 
Moniteur—the Moniteur Parisen—and the Messen- 
ger—the official papers—have alone refrained from 
comment and invective—but the Constitutionnel 
and the Courier Francais—-which are almost equal- 
ly with those just mentioned—organs of the minis- 
try, rival the National in theirdeclamation against 
‘“perfidious England,” and in cries for war which 
they say France is capable of sustaining against the 
whole world. This storm has been long brewing 
or colleeting, but I shall be much disappointed if it 
yet bursts forth in actual hostilities. 

How the matter is to end it is difficult to say.— 
Mehemet Ali now appears doomed to destruction 
by the formidable coalition above mentioned, but 
still it is not quite clear that France will quietly 
look on while the English and Russians crush this 
unquestionably great man, Still, the ‘peace at any 
price” system of king Louis Phillippe is against the 
supposition and belief that France will, in this con- 
junctare, set herself up against the rest of Europe. 

The enemies of M. Theirs already triumph in his 
fall, and say that when he shall have been super- 
seded by count Mole, the latter will have a plausi- 
ble excuse for submitting to circumstances created 
by M. Theirs. : 

The French funds have fallen under these cir- 
cumstances, but the price of American securities is 
in no wise affected by them. The amount negociat- 
ed is not, however, considerable. The only change 
in price since my last isin Rothschild’s loan, which 
has risen to 994. 

Our barvest is not as promising as it was a week 
since. Still the wheat is so zood that we have no 
fears for a dearth, although prices may and must 
continue higher than in ordinary years. 

RUSSIA. 

Private letters from Russia contain further ac- 
counts of the bad state of the crops of corn in the 
greater part of north European Russia. The long 
continued heavy rains are said to have done irrepara- 
ble damage, and to have entirely swept away the 
seed corn it! part of the plains of the interior. 

INSURRECTION IN SYRIA. 

A second edition of the Morning Post of the 28th 
ult. contsins the following extraordinary express 
from Paris:— i 

Paris, Monday. By the accounts from Beyrout, 
which come down on the 4th instant, (received by 
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1 Btrength. 


™ There is no later news from China. 










formidable. The insurgents defeated the Egyptian 
® forces in every encounter. 


a alta a el Ale LOTTI I TI 


Mhe pasha’s acquisition of Syria and of the fleet 


Mreparations which were making against China, 


muly, state that the federalists had still possession of 


wily, represents the city as the scene of hostilities. 
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express) it appears that the insurrection in Syria 
was extending itself, and becoming hourly more 


The former had, in ad- 
dition to native leaders, two Frenchmen at their 
head. The latter are described as inefficient and 
incapable of resisting their vigorous opponents. 
The insurgents proclaimed that they fought for the 
sultan, their legilimate sovereign, and had hoisted 
the Turkish flag. . 

The Egyptian troops have been attacked and bea- 
ten at all points. The insurrection had become ge- 
neral, and even Damascus had been threatened bya 
very large force of men, who haye solemnly sworn 
that they would not lay down their arms until they 

accomplished the ruin of the Egyptian administra- 
tion. If we may judge from the tone of the En- 
glish papers, the affairs of the east are to have a 
very important influence. on the European govern- 
ments. The London Times thinks the “French 
have become red hot Egyptians in that matter and 
have laid it down as a maxim, that Egypt and 
France, their interest and dynasties, are quite iden- 
tical, and that an insult offered to the one is a blow 
to the other. This has aggravated matters in a two- 
fold way; it has rendered the pasha utterly untract- 
able, and has, thereby, obstructed the conclusion of 
eace. It would, moreover, go to established the 
ominous precedent, that the will and the views of 
France in the Levant were to predominate over those 
f all the other powers of Europe.” We add the 
oncluding remarks of the Times: 

We have interesting letters froin our correspon- 
ent at Alexandria, dated the 6th. The Cyclops 
teamer had just arrived from the coast of Syria, 
and brought accounis up to the first of the month. 
Soliinan pasha (colonel Selves) had quitted Sidon, 
and joined at Beyrout, Abbas pasha, who had just 
brought reinforcements from Egypt. The insur- 
ents filled the plain, and blockaded Beyrout and 
he towns on the coast. The Egyptian army at 
Beyrout was 30,000 strong. Its generals spoke of 
ttacking the insurgents, but up to the time of the 
yclops sailing, they had not ventured it, which 
lone proves the force of the mountaineers. One 
pf the pasha’s regiments of infantry had been de- 
troyed. The sailors of the Turkish fleet are re- 
presented in a complete state of mutiny. So that 


oth turn out a source of weakness rather than of 


The viceroy had succeeded in lauding a strong 
einforcement of troops in Syria. 
CHINA. 
The ship 
enang had arrived at Liverpvol from Macao March 
4th, with a cargo of tea. The extensive military 


ere all Known to the Chinese authorities. 
MEXICO. 

A revolution. Accounts at New Orleans from the 
ity of Mexico state that on the 15th July, Urrea, 
te late federal leader, had escaped from prison, and 
ad succeeded in raising an insurrection among the 
eople, and that they bad captured the city of Mexi- 
,and put Bustamente in prison. The next day 
ustamente was set at liberty, and the centralists 
ere concentrating for a desperate resistance. 

The last accounts from the capital, to the 23d 


be city. 

Laler. By the arrival of the Doric, the New Or- 
ans Bulletin bas Tampico dates to the 27th July, 
which it appears that the fighting is continued to 
e latest accounts in the city of Mexico, and that 
hota Ana and all the federal partizans were actively 
bgaged in forwarding troops to aid the insurgents. 
letter from Bustamente dated at Mexico, 25th of 


CUBA. 
4 town destroyed by fire. On the 24th of July, the 
ttlement called San Fernanda, situated within the 
brt of Neuvitas, in the island of Cuba, was entire- 
destroyed by fire, which caused much distress, 
dreduced many poor families to the greatest indi- 
nce, 
' TEXAS. 

President Lamar has issued a proclamatiun com- 
anding all free persons of color, now in the repub- 
of Pexas to remove therefrom before the Ist day 
January, 1842. 


Texas, it is provided, sect. 20, that ‘the defendant 
in all actions may plead as many several matters, 
whether of law or of facts, as he shall think neces- 
sary for his defence.” Of course,if he finds it hard 
to fork over, when sued for debt, he may plead a 
wife and 6 children in bar. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The crops. According to the Halifax Journal of 
late date, the accounts of the appearance of the 
crops in all parts of that province were highly favor- 
able, and there was every prospect of an abundant 
harvest. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
EXPENDITURES. A comparative view of the ex- 
penditures of the following departments of the U. 
States government. ‘Taken from the hon. Levy 
Woodbury’s reporis, as follows: 











Appro- 

1836, 1837. 1838, | 1839. | priation. 

1840. 

Legis’e |,$774,064'$635,397| $893,808! $493,710'1,116,731 
Exee’e | 541,420) 725,703) 658,541} 639,492) 877,049 
Judic’y | 278,701} 298,206) 298,118) 358,213) 429,150 
‘Terri’s 51,453} 41,949) 54,305) 104,307) 123,200 
1,645,638] 1,704,255|1,904,772! 1,505,722)2,546,130 











A comparative view of president Van Buren’s 
yearly expenditures. Taken from the hon, Levy 
Woodbury’s reports, as follows: 

1837. 














President Van Buren’s salary $25,000 
Furniture for the president’s house 19,321 
N. E. executive building 4,850. 
N. W. executive building 7,555 
S. E. executive building 14,100 
S. W. executive bulding 4,600 

31,100 

975,421 
1838. 

President Van Buren’s salary $25,000 
Furniture for the president’s house 675 
N. E. executive building 4,850 
N. W. executive building 6,950 
S. E. executive building 14,100 
S. W. executive building 5,100 

31,000 

56,678 
1839. 

President Van Buren’s salary 25,000 
Furniture, repairs, &c. 3,465 
A structure head of stairway 1,800 
N. E. executive buildiag 4,850 
N. W. executive building 6,950 
S. E. executive building 14,100 
S. W. executive building 4,600 

30,500 








60,765 
Appropriation for 1840. 





President Van Buren’s salary 25,000 
Furniture, repairs, &c. 3,665 
N. E. executive building 4,850 
N. W. executive building 6,950 
S. E. executive building 14,100 
S. W. executive building __ 4,600 
Contingent expenses S.W.build- _ 
ing 2,000 
32 500 
61,165 





Four years up to 4th March, 1841, in all 5254 029 


RECAPITULATION,. 


Four years expended $254,029 
One year ditto . 63,507 
Per month ditto . ; 5,299 
Per week ditio . 1,325 
Per day ditto , 180 


It appears from these uncontrovertable facts that 
the expenditure of the general government increases 
with the hard oppressive times. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
August, 1840. 





NORTHEASTERN BouNDARY. It appears that 
professor Cleveland, of Bowdoin college, has de- 
cline the appointment of commissioner for the ex- 
ploration and survey of the northeastern boundary 
under the recent act of congress. The other com- 
inissioners are captain Talcott of the United States 
army, and professor Renwick of New York. The 
Augusta Age says that “the commission will divide 
itself into three parties: one to proceed from the 
head waters of either the Connecticut or Kennebec, 





Independence of Texas. The Cosmopolitia of Ve- 
Cruz of the oth June, has the following notice: 
ie English minister has addressed a note to the | 
vernment, stating that if within a certain time | 
Xas is not recognised, Great Britain will acknow- 
Ize ils independence. The letter adds that Great 
‘lain has offered to become a mediator in the set- 
ment of the pecuniary question. 

4 sweeping clause in favor of defendants. Ina re- 


northeasterly along the highlands; another to com- 
mence at the bay of Chaleur, and proceed sonthwes- 
terly towards the first party; and a third party to 
start from the monument at Mars Hili, and proceed 
northerly to the highlands, and also westerly along 
the highlands alleged to exist, and claimed by the 
British government to be the true treaty high- 
lands.” 


In the Jast number of the Westminister Review 





tact to regulate the proceedings in civil suits, in 


there is an elaborate treatise on the boundary ques- 


tion, accompanied by amap. The article begins 
thus: ‘*A war between the United States and Great 
Britain, would be, without exception, the most ca- 
lamitous event that could uffect the interests not 
merely of these two great nations but of human 
freedom and civilization. No little war could or 
would be carried on between them, The mighty 
energies of both parties would in such a case be put 
forth to the utmost, &c.”’ 

The writer rehearses those portions of the treaty 
of 1783 which refer to the boundary in question, 
and comes at last toa very singular conclusion— 
viz: ‘that the dividing the highlands of the treaty 
along which the lines must run cannot be a single 
ridge or height of land, but must be the whole high- 
land country extending over the disputed territory, and 
that hence there is nothing definite—nothing ascer- 
tained. The treaty indeed speaks of a line “along 
the highlands”—but the highlands being interpreted 
to mean the whole extent of the country, it would 
| be nonsense to talk of running a line ‘along’? it. 
‘The simple expedient is therefore proposed to runa 
straight line through it. 


The writer goes on to say:—**What we want is 
the ground situated in a particular position, so as to 
give us a safe frontier and means of communication. 
We want to keep the Americans at a greater dis- 
tance froin the St. Lawrence than that of the frontier 
claimed by them; and it js supposed, for it is by no 
ineans certain, that a portion of the disputed terri- 
tory is necessary to us for the most important of 
our inter- provincial communications—that between 
Quebec and Halifax. Now the line which we pro- 
pose, not by way of compromise, but really in ac- 
cordance with the fair and literal interpretation of 
the treaty, is in facta very equitable compromise, 
which would divide the disputed territory into pret- 
ty nearly equal halves, giving each party that por- 
tron most valuable and convenient to it.” m 

When we come to examine this proposed line, 
not by the map accompanying the article, but by 
Chapin’s or Mitcheil’s, it appears to run pretty near- 
ly along the course where Great Britain claims that 
the boundary should run. The writer has spent a 
great deal of uselesslabor. Thereis no such ambi- 
guity in the language of the treaty as he complains 
of. The ridge referred to is what it is called—a: 
“ridge,”’ and not an expanse of hilly country. It 
is further designated as the dividing ridge which 
separates the streams that flow into the St. Law- 
rence from those that run eastwardly towards the 
Atiantic—designation which is precise enough for 
all useful purposes. The land in controversy is 
valuable to Great Britain for the purpose of com- 
munication between her provinces. But she need 
not to expect to gain it by diplomacy, 

[ Balt. Amer. 

The Woodstock (N. B.) Times gives the follow- 

ing information of the movements of the engineers 
from England, who came out in the Britannia, for 
the purpose of completing the survey which was 
left unfinished Jast season: 
“Captain Broughton, R. E. Mr. Featherston- 
augh, jr. and Mr. Wightman, with a surveying 
party, arrived here last evening from head quarters. 
After remaining a short time, they proceeded en route 
to the disputed territory. We understand they will 
commence operations in the neighborhood of Grand 
Falls, thence they will proceed to lake Metis, and 
thence to Quebec, From Quebec they will proceed 
to the southwest, and will, in all probability, fall in 
with the American party that have proceeded up the 
Kennebec.” 


The following is the plan of operation of the 
American commissioners, as announced by the Au- 
gusta Age, Two of the commissioners have arriv- 
ed in Maine for the purpose of entering upon their 
duties. It is probable that some delay will be oc- 
casioned by the non-acceptance of professor Cleve- 
land. 

‘‘We understand that the commission will divide 
itself into three parties; one to proceed from the 
head waters of either the Connecticut or Kennebec, 
northeasterly along the highlands; another to com- 
mence at the bay of Chaleur, and proceed south- 
westerly towards the first party; and the third party 
to start froia the monument of Mars Hill, and pro- 
ceed northerly to the highlands, and also westerly 
along the higblands, alleged to exist, and claimed 
by the British government to be the true treaty 
highlands. In this way a perfect and accurate sur- 
vey of the whole ground will be effected, and our 
government put in possession of allthe facts neces- 
sary to meet the new argument now made by Great 
Britain.” 

It is stated in the Globe that major James D. 
Graham, and lieutenant Lee and Tom, of the corps 
of topographical engineers, have been ordered on 
the survey of the due north line of the northeastern 
boundary. 
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AMERICANS IN ENGLAND. In an English pa- 
per of July 18, we find an account of the annual 
meeting of the ‘Royal Agricultural society of Eng- 
land” which was held at Cambridge, England, July 
11, 1840, from which we have pleasure in copying 
the following: 

The duke of Richmond next proposed the health 
of Mr. Maxcy, the American minister at the court 
of Brussels. 

Mr. Maxcy was received with great cheering, 
He said he felt that it would be the highest pre- 
sumption should he take to himself that honor which, 
in proposing his name to that assembly, he consi- 
dered was meant for the country of which he was a 
native. Individually he felt the highest pleasure in 
being present at a meeting assembled for the further- 
ance of the noble objects which they had in view; 
and he also thoughtit no slight honor to be there the 
representative of a country which was bound with 
them by the mutual wish to extend the interests of 
agriculture. His country deserved the esteem of 
the society, not merely because her institutions, 
language, laws and customs were those of England, 
but more especially because they were the children 
of England who had turned a savage and desolate 
wilderness into a civilized nation, and had vindicat- 
ed their claim to be ranked among those benefactors 
to the human race of which England held the high- 
est place.” The objects of that society were to pro- 
mote the greatest interests of the country. Agricul- 
ture was the greatest instrument for the diffusion of 
the blessings of civilization; and though England 
was the greatest nation on the earth for commerce 
and manufactures, her agriculture formed her great- 
est glory. (Loud cheering.) He might say that 
manufactures formed the Corinthian capital of the 
column of her glory, of which commerce was the 
shaft, but agriculture the solid base which support- 
ed the whole. How important a part of the popu- 
lation of this country the agriculturalists formed, 
might be ascertained from the fact which the re- 
turns to the income tax furnished—two-thirds of 
that tax were paid by them. Still nobler purposes 
were carried forward under its influence; civiliza- 
tion was promoted; the welfare, both moral and 
physical, of the people enlarged; and force of mind, 
without which all other advantages were nothing, 
was increased. He would repeat how much he was 
indebted to those who had procured him the pleasure 
of being present that day, and the high sense he en- 
tertained of the honor done him by the noble duke, 
He could only conclude with the hope that the two 
countries, so nearly connected in sympathy, might 
ever continue in a contest of which should do the other 
the greatest good, and never recur to that where the 
only object was to do each other the greatest harm. 
Might peace and good will reign betwixt them, and 
might they be united in feeling, in happiness, and 
in glory! (Loud cheers.) 





FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The commissioners appointed by the republic of 
Mexico to act with commissioners appointed by the 
United States, under the treaty for the adjustment 
of claims between the two counties, have arrived 
at Washington, 


A meeting was held in London on the third of 


July, composed of the merchants, bankers and 
tradesmen, of the city, on the subject of the perse- 
cution of the Jews in the east. Copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings were transmitted by the 
Jord mayor to the several ambassadors. Among 
the published answers of the ambassadors is the 
following from Mr. Stevenson: 
**32, Upper Grosvenor, street, July 13, 1840. 

“My torp. I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the Sth instant, enclos- 
ing to me, for the purpose of transmission to my 
government, the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
of the merchants, bankers, traders and others of the 
city of London, held at the Egyptian Hall, on the 
3d of July, in relation to the cruelties practised to- 
wards the Jews in the east. 

‘I beg to assure your lordship, that I will take 
an early opportunity of transmitting these resolu- 
tions to the United States; and I cannot better do 
justice to my own feelings, or those which I feel 
confideat will be entertained by the president and 
people of the United States, in relation to the sub- 
jects of these resolutions, than to seize the occasion 
to express my deep sympathy in favor of those op- 
pressed people. 

I_have the honor to be your lordship’s obedient 
servant, ° A. STEVENSON. 

A letter from Alexandria, quoted by the Consti- 
tufionnel, states that *‘ten of the Rabbis accused of 
the affair at Damascus, have been set at liberty. 
One only, Antebi, remains in prison.” ; 


Disgraceful. The emigrants in the British 
barque, arrived at Boston with typhus on board, 





many of them acmit that they are paupers, and 
were removed directly on board ship from the Eng- 
lish poor houses. oz need not give us his pic- 
tures, we have the reality, 

Two of the black soldiers at Waterloo, who fired 
upon the Chesapeake, deserted last Tuesday night, 
and were re-taken yesterday near the falls. One of 
them attempted to kill himself with a large knife, 
rather than be carried back and suffer the punish- 
ment which he knew would be inflicted. 

[ Buffalo Com. Adv. 

Benjamin Rush, esq. secretary of legation at the 
court of St. James, embarked in the Great Western 
on the 18th, on his return to Eng!and. 





FISCAL CONCERNS. 

It is stated in the New York Times that two 
drafts, drawn by the navy agent for the Pacific, on 
the secretary of the navy, the one for $30,000, and 
the other for $10,000, accepted by “J. C. Pauld- 
ing,’? were protested for non-payment on the 15th 
instant. 

The New York Commercial says: ‘There has 
been an attempt, as we are told, by the receiver 
general, to “‘whip the d—Il round the stump,” as 
the phrase is, in regard to the payment of duties 
under the sub-treasury Jaw. ‘The Jaw requires the 
payment of one-fourth in specie, which I found to 
be a cumbersome article; and in order to avoid the 
trouble of counting and carrying it, it was proposed 
to receive certified checks upon the banks—that is 
checks which the officers of the Lanks were to 
certify were payable in specie. This was done, we 
believe, one day; but the banks declined a continu- 
ance of the practice, upon the ground that they are 
paying specie, and that all checks are payable in 
specie. ‘They would, therefore, make no distine- 
tion in their checks, since they would look invi- 





dious. [N. York Com. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Wheat flour farmers. The New York Star says: 


‘There is a most astonishing infatuation among the 
dealers and growers of this essential staff of life, to 
bring up the prices always beyond five dollars a 
barrel, and thus unintentionally stop the sale for ex- 
portation to England. 

We have warned our friends, raising and dealing 
in this article, that there are millions of bushels and 
barrels on the continent of Europe always ready for 
sale to English agents, whenever they can afford to 
pay five dollars; and these depots of continental 
grain are so much nearer at hand than ours, that it 
procures, even at the same price, the preference, 
except as to age. 


The falls of the two last seasons would have car- 
ried off five millions of barrels to England in wheat 
and flour, and brought twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars to our country, but for the prices being beyond 
the limit, at which we repeatedly hinted, and thus 
five millions of British sovereigns found their way 
to the pockets of the European farmers, and left us 
with our staple on hand, to become stale, and, finally, 
be offered for sale in small lots at a depreciation. 

The New York Star estimates the indebtedness 
from the United States to England at one-fifth of 
what it was in 1839. 


Ships. There are no less than nine ships build- 
ing at Medford, near Boston. All along the coast 
of Massachusetts and Maine, the note of preparation 
in ship building in sounding loud. Whatever else 
may be dull, this trade is brisk. The past season 
has been the best which the present race of ship 
owners ever knew. Many vessels have paid their 
cost in clear profits of freight. There will be a 
grand fleet of new carriers on the ocean within six 
months. For thi8 we congratulate the growers of 
wheat and cotton; for flour ts not likely soon again 
to pay six shillings a barrel, nor cotton a penny half- 
penny. Each trade, however, must have its turn, 
for a “‘benefit,”’ and the shipping interest has on the 
whole had rather a hard time of it. Ifthey do not 
belay a little, soon, they will overdo their business 
again next year. [N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Five seamen, Henry Atkins, William Park, John 
Brooks, John Patterson and James Lowery, who 
were charged with attempting a revolt on the ship 
Governor Troop, on arecent voyage from Liver- 
pool, were found guilty, in the United States circuit 
court, at New York, on Saturday. 

Protective tariff. Under the title of ‘important 
moveiwent,”? we find in the Middletown Constitu- 
tion ai account of the proceedings of an adminis- 
tration meeting in Lewis county, N. Y. en the 27th 
of June. The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we, as friends of the general ad- 
ministration, are in favor of a protective tariff of 
duties on foreign importations, believing that the 
best interests of the nation seriously demand it, for 





the purpose of raising a revenue sufficient to defray 


a 


ne 


{the ordinary expenses of the government, for the 


gradual increase of our nary, and for the comple. 
tion and erection of frontier fortifications. 

Resolved, ‘That we are decidedly in favor of a 
sufficient and permanent protection, by government 
of the manufacture, in our own country, of all fa. | 
brics for which we can furnish the raw inaterial. | 


Resolved, That the farmers of this country, who 4 


control the ballot boxes, should in our opinion, use 
every honorable exertion to promote judicious legis. 
lation on this subject, for the purpose of providing 
a staple home market for the surplus products of 

their labor. : 

Resolved, That we repudiate the doctrine advane. 
ed by these political economists and politicians who 
maintain the doctrine that a protective tariff is bas. 
ed upon a false theory, contrary to the wealth of [| 
nations; and it depresses and unduly fosters indiyj. 
dual interests; that it is aristocratical and anti-re. 
publican in its tendency. But, on the contrary, we 
claim the protective system as strictly republican 
in its inception and its character, and when united 
with national industry, is the great regulator of 1a. 
tional wealth, as the experience of the past wil! 
most fully demonstrate to all who are not governed 
by selfish, political or sectional considerations, 

In a letter declining an invitation from some DOs 
litical friends in Virginia, to join them at acelebra. P 
tion at the White Sulphur Springs, J. C. Calhoun [ 
thus carries out his idea of the measures which are 
to follow and complete the sub-treasury bill: 

“But this is not all that has been done. Much stil] 
remains to be added; and among them, I rejoice to 
state, that the system of protective tariffs, so pre. 
eminent in mischief, is about to expire. Yes, that | 
system, which has done so much to divide and dis. 7 
tract the country, to corrupt one portion and im po- 
verish and alienate the other, which poured into the 
treasury so many millions beyond the wants of the 
government, extinguishing, by its effects, the spirit 
of economy, and substituting profusion, extrava- 
gance and waste, is gasping, I trust, its last breath; [7 
and with it the connected and kindred systeim of | 7 
lawless expenditures on innumerable objects not au- 
thorised by the constitution.” 

Furs and skins from lhe west. The Antelope ar- 
rived here yesterday from Fort Union, on the Yel- [7 
low Stone river, five miles above the mouth, witha @ 
full cargo of beaver skins, buffalo tongues and 
robes. This boat left the St. Louis wharf on the 7 
8lst of March last, and of course has been absent [ 
nearly four months. The cargo belongs tothe Ame- 
rican fur company of this city, and is probably worth 7 
$100,000. ‘The officers brMg nothing of the news F 
kind with them. ‘The boat experienced considera. | 
ble detention on her trip, both going and returning, |7 
on account of low water. . 

[ St. Louis Republican, July 29. 
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THE ARMY. yi 

Captain Day, of the United States army, who had 
been sojourning in St. Louis for two or three weeks, 7 
died on the 5th inst. at the National hotel. a 


Enlistment of a minor. A young man who hal |7 
enlisted in the U. 8S. service, has been discharged |7 
by judge Randall, of Philadelphia, on the ground |¥ 
that he was a minor. ; 

The Florida war. The latest inteltigence is from — 
St. Augustine to July 24th. It willbe seen by the 
following that we have quite an army in Florida, | 
and yet all the efforts ef our gallant troops seem un ~ 
availing against the peculiar difficulties and modes | 
of Indian warfare in that peninsula, The blood of | 
our soldiers is profusely shed wherever their coun- | 
try calls. Every day brings us details of small pat- 
ties of dragoons and artillerymen and infantry, pass 7 
ing from fort to fort, shot down, murdered and mu- & 
tilated by straggling Seminoles in ambush. And 
what is this prolonged carnage for? It results 7 4 
nothing but a prodigal waste of the treasury, alreacy 7 
nearly or quite exhausted, and the beneficiaries are © 
the grasping, greedy aud unprincipled contractors. | 

The following are the stations of the 2d dragoous, | 
3d artillery, and 2d and 7th infantry: E 


2d dragoons—Head quarters of regiment at Fort 
Heileman. 

Company A, capt. G, A. Blake, Fort Mellon. 

B, W. M. Fulton, Fort Mellon. 

C, L. J. Beail, Picolata. 

D, J. A. Ashley, Fort Shannon, Pilatka. 

E, E. D. Bullock, Fort Fanning. : 

F, A.S. Macoinb, Fort Mellon. ~ 

G, M.S. Howe, Fort Heileman, on march {oR 
M.F. f 
H, H. W. Fowler, Fort Searle, on march froin) 
Fort Fanning. x . 

I, B. L. Beall, Fort King, under orders for 4 
Smyrna. 

K, C. Ker, Fort Heileman, 
Mellon. 
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3d arlillery—Head quarters of regiment at St. Au- 
gustine, 
A, T. Childs, Fort Pierce. 
B, J. R. Vinton, New Sinyrna. 
C, S. Ringgold, Fort McHenry, Maryland, 
. B. Lee, Fort Lauderdale. 
. Lyon, Fort Brown, 
. McClintock, Fort Pierce. 
. Garner, St. Augustine, 
. H. Vinton, Fort Dallas. 
. Burke, Fort Dallas. 
. B. Davidson, Fort Lauderdale. 
ry — Head quarters of regiment at Fort King. 
. Morris, Fort Holmes. 
.R. Smith, Fort Holmes. 
. Casey, Fort King. _ 
. P. Heintzelman, Fort King. 
Kingsbury, Fort King. 
ay, Fort King. 
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. Waite, Fort King. 
. B. Eaton, Fort Russell, 


college, 1 well remember, could not procure enough 
for the students to eat, and many on this occasion 
were obliged to return to their parents. It wasa 
cominon thing to cut up corn stalks, and by boiling, 
to make a kind of syrup, for sweetening. 

“After the revolution, J turned my attention to 
compiling books. They have been extensively used 
in this country, and thus, in one sense I must call 
you my pupils. Permit me, in conclusion, my young 
friends, to wish you much happiness and useful- 
ness.” 

NEW YORK. 

The whig state convention assembled at Utica on 
the 12th inst. and was attended by an immense num- 
ber of persons, The Albany Journal states that 
the procession was five miles long. A correspon- 
dent of the New York American asserts that it ex- 
tended at least nine miles. The Troy Whig states 
that it occupied three hours in passing the main 
street, and that nineleen thousand seven hundred per- 
sons were counted in the procession, besides seve- 
ral thousand that did gointo the ranks. Innumera- 





B 
.D 
. K. Barnum, Fort Russell. 
A 
B 
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tals 
brorte 


. Heitzel, Fort Russell, 
ntry—Head quarters of regiment at Micanopy. : 
_R. Rains, Fort Wheelock. 
Lee, Fort Wacahoota. 

S. Holmes, Fort Wheelock. | 
R. Stephenson, Fort Heileman. 
S. Miles, Micanopy. 

L. E. Bonneville, Micanopy. 
S. 
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NV. Stawell, Micanopy. 

. S. Hawkins, Wacahoota. 

S. W. Moore, Micanopy. 

K, 8. P. Davis, Micanopy. 

6th infuntry-—- Head quarters of regimentat Tampa bay. 

To take position in Square No. 4, 

The commander-in-chief, gen. Armistead, it is 
understood, will make his head quarters, during the 
summer, at the new depot of Pilatka, TThe change 
of the old location is considered most favorable, both 
as regards economy and the facility of transportation. 
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THE NAVY. 

A court martial, composed of the following offi- 
cers, is in session on board the U.S. ship Delaware, 
at the Norfolk station, engaged in the trial of Mid- 
shipman Charles Weston. 

Commodore Warrington, president. 

Members-—Capt. Jesse Wilkinson, commanders 
Page and Strebbling, lieutenants Saunders, James 
Armstrong and Farragut. 

Judge advocate, Henry S. Allmond, esq. 

Council for the accused, John S. Millson. 

The U. States ship Deeatur, bearing the broad 
pennant of commodore Ridgely, captain Ogden, all 
well, and the United States schooner Enterprise, 
commander Drayton, bound on a cruise off Cape 
‘Trio, surveying the coast, were at Rio Janeiro, on 
the 2d ult. 

The Boston Post says:—The United States ship 
Macedonian dropped down from the navy yard, 
ee eeitt morning, into the stream, near the Co- 
umbus. The sloops of war Erie and Levant are 
also in the stream ready for sea. This squadron 
will soon sail east, touching first at Portland. 

Defalcations. ‘The Army & Navy Chronicle states 
that in pursuance of the requisitions of the 3d sec- 
tion of an act, passed January 31, 1823, the presi- 
dent has dismissed from the navy pursers James 
Brooks and Payton A. Southall, for defalcations in 
their accounts. ‘The sums due by each to the Unit- 
ed States we do not know. Rumor assigns that of 
purses Brooks as high as $60,000. Purser South- 
all was dismissed some time since; but his case sus- 
pended for consideration and is now finally acted on. 





STATES OF THE UNION. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Reminiscences. At a Sunday school celebration 
of the 4th of July, held in a grove near New Haven, 
the venerable Dr. Webster briefly addressed the 
children, ‘In the year 1775,” said he “I wasa 
freshman in Yale college. In June of that year, 
gen. Washington passed through New Haven, on 
his way to take command of the army at Charles- 
town, and lodged at the house of deacon Beers, 
now occupied in part as a store by Mr. Bryan. In 
the inorning he reviewed the military company of 
the college. Gen. Lee, who accompanied him and 
who had been a British officer, cried out with asto- 
nishment at their skill and promptness. That com- 
pany of Yale college students had the honor of first 
escorting gen. Washington after his appointment to 
the American army. They accompanied him out of 
town as far as Neck Bridge; and he who addresses 
you went with thein as one of the musicians, 

‘Sixty-nine years ago, I shouldered my musket to 
f° to Albany to meet Burgoyne, My father and two 

tothers were already in the army; and thus my mo- 
ther and sisters were left entirely alone. Provisions 





at that time were very scarce. The steward of the 


ble banners and insignias were displayed. 

The convention was organized, Peter R. L. Liv- 
ingsion, esq. president. 

The convention unanimously nominated go- 
vernor Seward and lieutenant governor Bradish, for 
re-election. 

The electorial ticket was formed with the hon. 
James Burt, of Orange, a venerable soldier, state- 
man and patriot, who was a Jeffersonian elector of 
president, in 1800, and general Peter B. Porter, of 
Erie, who fought with a lion’s heart and courage at 
Chippawa and Fort Erie—at its head as general 
electors—and, on recommendation of the delegates 
of the respective congressional districts, the follow- 
ing persons from the districts designated. 

Ist District—Abraham Rose, 


2d o John T. Harrison, 

3d < John L. Lawrence, 

“ re Joseph Tucker, 

sh es J. Philips 2henix, 

“ “ Richard S. Williams, 

4th 6 Pierre Van Cortland, 

5th as Peter G. Sharp, 

6th ee National Dubois, 

7th ss Barto White, 

8th - Klisha Jenkins, 

6 66 Harvey Watson, 

9th + Archibald McIntyre, 
10th és Griffith P. Griffith, 
Lith f Earl Stimpson, 
12th 6 Josiah Hand, 
13th " Keyes P. Cool, 
14th ts Jonathan Wallace, 
15th 6 H. P. Voorhies, 
16th ee Eldridge G. Mesick, 
17th $< Thomas Buck, 
18th ee Isaac Ogden, 
19th “<6 Samuel Balcom, 
20th 6 Jacob Livingston, 
21st <6 John J. Knox, 

“< “ Peter Pratt, 
22d 6 John Williams, 

de és B. Davis Noxen, 
23d ss John J. Speed, 

sé 6 Daniel Hibbard, 
24th ee Grattan H. Wheeler, 
25th ss Albert Crane, 
26th 6 Charles Bradish, 
27th “6 John Wheeler, 
28th 6 Gideon Lee, 
29th és William Garbutt, 
30th “6 Davis Hurd, 
31st r Henry R. Seymour, 
32d ee Philo Orton, 


Among the speakers were the hon. N. P. Tall- 
madge, the hon. Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, Hi- 
ram Ketchum, esq. of New York, Alfred Kelly, esq, 
of Ohio, a son of Daniel Webster, of Illinois, and 
the hon. Mr. Southard, of N. Jersey. 

Rail raad to Albany. The estimated cost of con- 
stiuction of the contemplated rail road between 
New York and Albany, by the most direct route of 
148 miles, is $2,377,946. Including the damages 
for land, the cost of depots, engines, &c, the aggre- 
gate will be about $4,000,000. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser states that the rail ruads from Boston to 
Albany, with their buildings, engines, &c. will not 
cost far from $7,000,000. 

A public meeting of the citizens of New York 
was held on Wednesday, on the subject of the New 
York amd Albany rail road, at which the mayor pre- 
sided. ‘The following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted; 

1. Resolved, That the time has arrived whena 


due regard to the great commercial interests of the 


city of New York, require that a railway be formed 
upon the most direct route from this city, within the 
limits of our state, to connect, by an unbroken chain, 
the two great lines leading north to Lake Cham- 





plain, and west by Albany, Troy and Buffalo, to 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
2. Resolved, That the great object in view, in se- 
curing the construction of a railway to unite the 
cities of New York, Albany and Troy, will be best 
neengerrn by giving aid to the New York and Al- 
any rail road, which will enable that company to 
prosecute, to an early completion, the work as com- 
menced by them. 
8. Resolved, That the experience of the past 
years, both in this country and in Europe, has con- 
firmed the utility of railways, as a means of inter- 
communication, available at all seasons, for travel 
and trade—that the New York and Albany rail 
road, forming as it does, the main stem, or trunk, of 
a system of railways, spreading far into the interior 
and passing through a rich agricultural, mineral and 
manufacturing region, will not be exceeded in profit 
and utility, by any similar work in this country. 
4. Resolved, That the rail road between the cities 
of Albany and Boston, now in the course of con- 
struction and nearly completed, affording as it will, 
acheap mode of transportation, between the east 
and the west—available when our rivers and canals 
are closed with ice—and the vigorous and success- 
ful efforts which have been made by Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, to accomplish a similar object,— 
while they are creditable to the enterprise of our 
sister cities, are well calculated to admonish us, 
that similar efforts are absolutely necessary on the 
part of New York, to preserve her commercial su- 
premacy. 
5, Resolved, That we will contribute to the ex- 
tent of our ability to promote the construction of 
the New York and Albany rail road, and that we 
will co-operate with our citizens, bothof New York 
and the country, in effecting that object; and that 
we notice with satisfaction the renewed interest 
which pervades the whole community, both in the 
city and in the interior,and that henceforth, our 
eflorts, both individually and collectively, shall not 
cease until this great object is accomplished. 

6. Resolved, That the inbabitants residing in the 
vicinity of the proposed route of the New York and 
Albany rail road are justly ertitled to the thanks of 
the citizens of New York for the pains which they 
have taken to direct our attention to that important 
enterprise, and forthe important part of the under- 


}taking which they have ventured to assume. 


Transfer office in New York. We understand 
that, pursuant to the act of last session, the commis- 
sioners for the canal fund have made a contract, 
with the Manhattan company in the city of New 
York, for the establishment at that bank of an office 
at which certificates of stock for loans made in be- 
half of the state, either by the commissioners or the 
comptroller, are to be issued and transferred. 


A new system of regulations, we learn, has been 
adopted for facilitating the transfer of the stocks of 
this state, for the renewal of certificates that may be 
lost, and for the issuing of new certificates to the 
legal representatives, heirs and devisees of deceased 
holders, which will vender them more easily nego- 
ciable and more valuable for investment. 

[Albany Evening Jour. 


Mr. Tallmadge. [tis stated in the New York 
Times that senator Tallmadge has commenced suits 
against the editor of the Washington Globe for a 
libel, and against the N. Y. Evemug ros, for its re- 
publication, laying his damages at $20,000. 

Bishop Moore. The numerous relations and friends 
of this venerable prelate have the satisfaction of 
seeing him once more among them. On Sunday 
last he preached twice on Staten, Island; and from 
the same desk he officiated more than half a centu. 
ry ago. Bishop Moore is now nearly 80, but en- 
joys excellent health, and preaches with the saine 
ardor and Christian affection he was celebrated for 
twenty years ago. There is now none among us 
that appears so patriarchal. His white hair flow- 
ing over his shoulders; his trembling hands aud 
venerable appearance as he discourses in the pul- 
pit, give him the appearance of a man who be- 
longs to a by-gone age. Indeed, he truly does 
belong to ancient times; for he recollects when a 
boy, the city when it contained only thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, a less number than that of Brook- 
lyn, He has a distinct recollection when St. Paul’s 
ehurch was built, and when it was so far up town 
that it was objected to by the inhabitants generally, 
Broadway extended only a very short distance above 
it, and was not paved. — (¥. ¥. Exp. 

NEW JERSEY. 
There is no state in the union that appears to be 
more earnestly contended for by both political par- 
ties, than New Jersey. Numerous meetirgs are 
held in every direction and are attended by im- 
mense crowds. Six thousand whigs assembled at 
Jersey city a few days since, at a log cabin raising, 





and were addressed by senator Southard, Ogden 
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Hoffman, capt. Stockton and several other gentle- 
men. _, 

_ The administration party held a large and enthu- 
Siastic meeting at Rahway, on Monday last. The 
editor of the New York Era, who was present, 
speaks of it as being altogether a very spirited and 


triumphant affair. About six thousand persons were 
present. 


‘The whigs held a meeting at Jersey city, on the 
29th ult. which the N.Y. American represents to 
have been ‘like all those now held by the whigs of 
New Jersey, enthusiastic and most numerous.”— 
Not less than 5,000 persons were present, in front 
of Miller’s hotel, from the steps of which, after the 
dedication of; the log cabin, and the rvsenting of 
the.flag from the ladies, the meeting w._ addressed. 
‘Mr, Southmayd, president of the Tippecanoe club, 
took the chair about half past 4 o’clock; and Mr. 
Alexander immediately introduced Sam’i L. South- 

_ard, who for.an hour heid the audience attentive and 
delighted... He spoke with the genuine fervor of a 
Jerseyman, of the gress wrongs inflicted on his na- 
tive state, and with a stateman’s views of the gene- 
ral disastrous policy of the measures of the adminis- 
tration. He was succeeded by Mr. Field, attorney 
general of the state, J. W. Miller,of Morris county, 
Ogden Hoffman and captain Stockton. Mr. Holf- 
man’s speech was in his happiest vein —persuasive, 
eloquent, and not offensive to any fair opponent.— 
The meeting was prolonged until after sundown, 
and will produce good fruits. 

A meeting of whigs, in Broom county, took place 
on the 6th inst. The number in attendance was esti- 
mated at 3,500, with banners, mottos and devices. 
H. M. Romeyn, of Ulster, and gen. Hubbell,of Tomp- 
kins, addressed the meeting ‘with great effect.” 

Mr. Webster was at the meeting at Morristown, 
on his way to Stanhope, Sussex county. The New- 
ark Daily Advertiser gives the following notice of 
his speech from a correspondent:—*He spoke about 
ten minutes, and such a speech was seldom or ne- 
ver made within such a compass. He said he had 
aduty to perform to-morrow at another place, and 
‘that he did not appear here to make a speech: 
but he could not fail to embrace the opportunity to 

express his deep sense of the wrongs New Jersey 
bad suffered'at Washington. He declared, and was 
ready to stake whateverof reputation he may have 
acquired in the world on the declaration, that the 
transactions at Washington in this case were uncon- 
stitutional, violent and wholly indefensible, But 
he rejoiced in being able to congratulate us upon 
the prospects ofa brighter day. Massachusetts was 
coming to the rescue—the glorious tidings by the 
morning mails spoke for Indiana and Kentucky, of 
Mobile and North Carolina, and these, were but the 
prelude of that mighty tempest of public indigna- 

‘tion which was coming over the whole land to pu- 
‘Wify the atmosphere and bring .on another day of 
Wrosperity and peace. ‘This great man retired as he 
came, amidst the beartiest cheers, and the assein- 
blage adjourned in high spirits to meet at Stanhope 
the next tay.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Charles J. Ingersoll has been nominated by the 
administration party in the third district, Pennsy!- 
vania, for congress. 


ed in the penitentiary; and to Nicholas Colford, con- 
fined in Baltimore county jail. 
VIRGINIA. 

An administration meeting was held at Wythe on 
31st ultimo, which the Wythe Journal says was “the 
largest public festival ever held in Virginia west of 
the Alleganies.” ‘The meeting was addressed by 


Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Grundy, and in the evening by 
Mr. Waterson. ! 

The democratic festival at Winchester. ‘From the 
Winchester Virginian, July 29th. The immense ga- 
thering of the people on the 23d, was a striking il- 
lustration of the fact, that the strength—the num- 
ber—the bone and sinew of the land, is with the 
democracy—-that they are the hardy, honest yoe- 
manry—the working men—who are devoted to the 
true and permanent interests of their country at 
large—and who will never surrender themselves to 
the narrow and selfish views of the proud and fa- 
vored speculating classes. 

THE DAY BEFORE. 

Many were seen approaching the town in compa- 
nies—-some three or four—some ten or fifteen—and 
one or two companies of twenty or thirty in num- 
ber. They gave the federalists to understand, that 
the democracy were aroused, and that they could 
and would come forth from ‘mountain and valley,” 
when occasion required. It was amusing to observe 
the looks of the whigs. Some of the more generous 
expressed, and doubtless felt, a wish that ali might 
pass off well—while some wondered—some looked 
astonished—and some tried to appear careless of 
what was passing around. Many appeared anxious 
that something might occur to mar the coming tri- 
umph, and already exulted in the idea—the hope— 
that it would be a failure. But their exultations 
were as premature, as they are, frequently, before 
elections. 

As a great many had arrived before night, the 
whigs longed for a chance to obtrude themselves 
upon their attention—to enlighten them, as they say. 
They had their plans Jaid—two whig congressmen 
were expected—and arrangements were made by 
the «‘Tippecanoes” to invite them to speak, so as to 
avail themselves of the audience collected by their 
opponents. 

And the congressmen came—Messrs. John W. 
Crockett and C. A. Williams—both of Tennessee— 
professing te be whigs. After supper, they both 
held forth from the platform, at Taylor’s hotel. It 
was soon perceptible, however, that they were none 
of the ‘great guns,” One of them talked about log 
cabins and hard cider, and the otber had astory about 
Kitty Clapper—but such things did not take well 
witha Virginia audience. Even the whigs, shame- 
less as they are, appeared, for once, to be abashed. 
They were answered by the eloquence of Henry 
Bedinger, esq. of Jefferson. The whigs were at 
once thrown into disorder: whether intentional, or 
involuntary, we cannot say. But the orator soon 
made |aimself be heard, and at last commanded and 
enchakned the attention of the audience. The whigs 
had to bring forward another champion: Mr. P. Wil- 
liams, of Winchester, replied. The enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Bedinger was again called out, evinced 
the very favorable impression he had made. He 
obeyed the call, and made a speech still more elo- 





The hon, Charles Naylor tias been unanimously 


NOtysnated as the whig candidate for the third con- | 


gvessional district of ‘Pennsylvania. 

After the late trial and conviction of te two Per- 
sohs engaged in the late riot at Philadeiphia, touch- 
ing the Trenton rail road in Kensington, a “notion 
was inade for a new trial. The motion w%s enter- 
tained by-the court, and testimony and argument 
‘heard, when on Monday the court deciied against 
a new trial. 


Emigration. A number of frame work-knitters 
have emigrated to the United States during the last 
week or two, and others are about to follow them. 
Their place of destination is Germantowa, near Phi- 
ladelphia, where there is a large manufactory for 
hose, gloves, &c. carried on by a Quaker, 

[ Leicester, England, Chronicle. 

Anthracileiron. A new furnace, the Columbia,” 
was put into operation some days ago at Danville, 
Pa. It was blown in more successfully than any of 
the others, running pigs of an excellent quality from 
the very commenceinenf, and produced thirty-five 
tons of iron the first week. The stack is thirty- 
three feet -high, and 83 feet across the boshes. 

The Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette states that no 
other than Pennsylvania arthracite iron is to be used 
in the construction of any portion of the new Phila- 
delphia steamer, now in progress, {o> run from that 
port to England. 

: MARYLAND. 

Executive pardons. Governor Grayson, on Mon- 
day jast, granted pardons to John Riddle, Peter 
©’Hara, John W. Downing and N. Hilliard, confin- | 





quent than the first. The people then dispersed, 
about 11 o’clock—the deimocracts, we know, high- 
ly delighted with the result of the proceedings ‘‘on 
the evening of the first day.” 

THE MORNING OF THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

A national salute was fired at sun-rise, and the 
streets were soon thronged by those “who. know 
their rights, and knowing, dare maintain them.” 

THE RUSSELL PRECINCT. 

The cavalcade from this precinct, under their 
marshal, capt. J. W. Pifer, deserves notice on ac- 
count of its great numbers, and the military order in 
which it entered town, and tnoved through the 
streets, After halting a short time at the Eagle 
hotel, they went to meet 

THE TENTH LEGION OF DEMOCRACY. 

And here they came—hundreds upon hundreds, 
in long array. Old Shenandoah and Page, justly 
termed the right wing of the tenth legion, had pour- 
ed forth their sturdy, independent population. They 
came to join the throng of freemen, inspiring hope 
and confidence in their friends—and striking dismay 
into the hearts of their federal opponents, as they 
have often done effectually before. And this the 
federalists here remember to their sorrow. 

From generous Clarke and Warren, Rappahan- 
nock, Jefferson, Berkeley, Hampshire, Hardy and 
other counties, the delegations were also numerous 
and respectable. And our sister state of Maryland 
had sent soine of her sons too, who have nobly bat- 
tled in the cause of equal rights, against a domi- 
neering faction of federal whigs. 

At half past nine o’clock, the cannon announced 
that the hour had arrived for the formation of 
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THE PROCESSION. 

It was formed under the direction of the may. 
shals, on Market street, in the oracr heretofore jj, 
dicated. 
son county and Maryland, arrived while the proces 
sion was forming, and took their stations, A bani 


‘he democratic associations from Jeffer. | 


of music was placed in front, and others were sta. _ 
tioned at suitable distances along the column. The | 


signal to march was then given, and the processig,, 


moved along Market-street to the southern end of | 


town—thence across to Loudoun Street. # Page. 


ing down, the Main street, the procession halted a 


whien the front reached the Eagle hotel, in order to 
receive the hon. C. B. Samuels. Other guests were 
in like manner-received at Taylor’s hotel. Whe, 
the front of the procession reached Piccadilly street 
it wheeled to the right to take the Berryville roaq, 
which led to the beautiful grove on the farm of Wm. 
A. Baker, which had been selected for the festiya) 

The procession was truly “respectable and im. 
posing”’—doubtless by far the largest ever seen jy 
Winchester. At one time the greater portion of 
main street appeared one living, moving mass.— 
And then it was cheering to see the broad dense 
column extending more than a thousand yards along 
the road, the front entering the grove before the 
rear had emerged from the town. 

After the company had spent a few moments in 
hilarity, and partaking of refreshments from the 
**360 gallon vessel of punch,” and other ample pre- 
parations which had been made for their accommo- 
dation, they gathered around the stand prepared for 
the orators. 


Colonel J. M. Mason, in a few appropriate re- 
marks, welcomed the guests respectively, from 
Maryland, Jefferson, Clarke and other counties oj 
Virginia. He then introduced to the meeting the 
hon. W,. W. Wick, of Indiana, who opened the dis- 
cussion. At the conclusion of his speech, the com- 
pany withdrew to the *‘democratic dinner”—plain, 
but abundant, and free to every friend of his coun- 
try. 

After dinner, the meeting was addressed by the 
following gentlemen, in the order in which they are 
named: 

Hon. G. B. Samuels, of Shenandoah. 

Hon. Joseph Johnson, of Clarksburg, Va. 

John Letcher, esq. of Rockbridge. 

Henry Bedinger, esq. of Jefierson, 

Hon. J. M. Mason, of Winchester, 

Ww. A. Harris, esq. of Page. 

The speeches were all highly interesting, able 
and argumentative. They were listened to with 
great attention, and often called forth the lond and 
deafening applause of the hearers. Some of then 
were remarkable for close and powerful argument 
—others. for thrilling declamation, and keen and 
biting sarcasm. The conduct of the president, 
which has been recklessly assailed by so many false 
and wanton accusations, was triumphantly defend- 
ed. And the humbugs, the frands and fooleries, 
and impositions of the federal abolition whigs, were 
exposed to the indignation of the intelligent yeo- 
manry who had “come to the gathering.” 

The morning was cloudy, and the company were 
slightly incommoded by rain for a short time. But 
it soon cleared away, without having interrupted 
the cheering proceedings of the day. 

The immense concourse retired late in the even- 
ing, in the most perfect order, gratified and delight- 
ed with the proceedings, and warmed and cheered 
in their devotion to their republican principles. 

The number present bas been variously estimated 
at from 1,500 to 10,000. ‘The veritables of the Re- 
publican put down the number in procession at 
1,500, although some of their party confessed a wish 
that they had said 2,000, as he liked to see people 
come at “something like the truth.” We are told 
that the delegation from the Tenth Legion alone, 
amounted to 1,000 or 1,500. We were also told by 
several gentlemen, that they had counted the nuin- 
ber in the procession, and estimating them with the 
great number present at the grove, who were not 
in the procession, they fixed the number from 5 to 
6,000—which is probably nearest the truth. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Elections. The vesult of the polling on the 13ih 
inst. exhibits a very decided whig gain in the elec- 
tions for governor and of inembers of the legislature. 
Morehead (whig) is stated to be 10,337 votes ahead 
of Sanders, (adm.) and 17 eastern and 3 westerll 
counties to be heard from. 


ALABAMA. 


Elections. The returns so far as received, leaves 


it yet doubtful which party will have the ascenden- 


cy in the legislature. The Portsmouth Times o! 
the 18th, reports that the whigs willhave a majorly 
of three on joint ballot. The Globe on the contsary 
copies from the Montgomery Advertiser extra,which 


asserts that they have the full result of the senate, 
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which, including those elected this year, stands 19 

adm. and 14 whig—adm. majority 5. 

~ The National intelligencer gives the following: 
Kingston, (Ala. Aug. 7, 1840. — 

Enclosed I send yousome xecount of our elec- 
tions. You will see that there is some rospect of 
a whig majority on joint ballot in the legislature. 
There are in the Senate thirty-three members; in 
the house one liundred members. We have cer- 
tainly fifteen whigs in the senate, and forty-eight 
whigs in the house, and a good prospect for eight 
orten more. In baste, truly yours- 

Judge William Smith died at Huntsville, Alaba- 
ma, on the 26th ult. in the 78th year of his age.— 
He was once a-senator from South Carolina, and 
afterwards appointed associate judge of the supreme 
court of the United States by general Jackson, but 
declined the office. 

, i LOUISIANA. 

The deposits of the Mississippi river, extending 
from St. Louis street down to the third municipali- 
ty, suddenly’ caved in on Friday night. In some 
places they have sunk fuily six feet, in consequence 
of which the wharves have sustained much injury; 
a majority of them will have to be renewed com- 
[NV. O. Bee, Aug. 10. 


TENNESSEE. 

Great southwestern convention. We are gratified 
to have it in our power to state, on authority which 
cannot be mistaken, that the hon. John J. Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, will be present at the convention 
of'the 17th of August. A letter from a distinguish- 
ed source at Washington, states that the hon. Waddy 
Thompson, of South Carolina, will certainly be here; 
and that, if practicable, the hon, W, C. Preston will 
accompany his respected colleague. Notwithstand- 
ing the surmises of the enemy to the contrary, we 
have every reason to hope that the hon. 8. S. Pren- 
tiss, of Mississippi, will be on the ground. He is 
now on a flying visit to the north, and we under- 
stand that in addition to his anxiety to meet the 
yreat convention at Nashville, professional business 
at home will call him back in time to be with us,— 
The final determination of Mr. Clay is not yet 
known; the impression among his Kentucky friends 
ig that he will be here. 

[ Nushville ( Tenn.) Whig, July 29. 
KENTUCKY. 

The rev. Robert Davidson, pastor of McCord 
church, in Lexington, (Ky.) has been elected pre- 
sident of Transylvania university, and will enter 
formally upon the duties of his office at the opening 
of the next session in October. 

Elections. There are 90 counties in Kentucky. 
In 1836, Van Buren had 33,435 and Harrison 36,955 
votes—Harrison’s majority 3,520. 

We have complete returns of the late election 
from 88 counties, which show a majority of 15,350 
for the whig candidates for governor, &c. 


OHIO. 

Fires at Cleveland. About half past 10 o’clock 
on the evening of the 6th inst. a fire broke out in 
the basement story of the Cleveland Exchange, or 
Globe tavern, ovcupied by Mrs. Foote—the inmates 
of which had barely time to make their escape so 
rapid was the conflagration. But little of the fur- 
niture was saved. The house itself was insured. 

The fire very soon cominunicated to the large 
four story brick hotel erected last fall by the Mer- 
win estate, on the corner of Superior lane and 
Merwin street. The building was but partially 
completed, three of the stores in the basement en- 
‘irely so, only one of which was occupied. The 
building was in immediate contact with the ex- 
change, and three or four windows in the exposed 
end being unprotected by iron blinds, gave the 
flaines easy access to the interior and roof of the 
stately pile. In a short time the fire broke out from 
under the roof nearly the whole extent of the build- 
ing, and raged with tremendous fury until the roof 
fell in and was consumed. ‘oss estimated at 
$15,000—no insurance, South ‘of the exchange a 
range of three wooden buildings extending on Mer- 
Win street to an alley, were burned. 5 

A building owned by R. Champion, valued at 
$1,000. Insured for $500, by Portage Mutual in- 
Surance co. Occupied by Walke as a shoe shop, 
and Rooney as aclothing shop. Most of the con- 
tents of each saved. Building burnt. 

Next the Tremont House, occupied by Mrs. 
Thompson, and owned by estate of McGarpby, 
Contents mostly saved. Building valued at $1,000. 
No insurance, 

The other building destroyed was occupied by 
C. Bradburn, groeer, Damage to goods about 
$600. Amount of insurance by Columbus insu- 


France company $1,500. The building was owned 


by Benedict & Baxter—no insurance. 
On the morning following the above mentioned 





Chamberlin on the opposite side of the river was 
totally destroyed by fire—loss estimated at $15,000. 


INDIANA. 

Election. In 1836, Van Buren had 82,478, and 
Harrison 41,281 votes in Indiana. Whig majority 
8,803. 

Complete returns are received from 89 counties, 
which show a majority for Bigger, the whig candi- 
date for governor, of 9,503. 

To the legislature, 14 whig and 2 V. B. senators, 
and 77 whig and 23 V. B. representatives are elect- 
ed from counties, which, in the last legislature were 
represented by 9 V. B. and 7 whig senators, and 38 
whig and 62 V. B. representatives. 

The official returns have been received from the 
7th congressional district. The vote stands: Lane 
(W.) 10,883, Hannegan (adm.) 9,427. Whig ma- 
jority 1,456. Last year Howard (adm.) had 1,754 
majority. Whig gain 3,210! 

ILLINOIS. 

There are about 75 counties in Tlinois. In 1836 
the popular vote was 31,567, of which Van Buren 
had 17,275, and Harrison 14,292—Van Buren’s ma- 
jority 2,983. 

The senate is composed of 40 members, and the 
house of 91. 

The state of the polls it is said is effected by the 
law which allows resident foreigners to vote, a great 
number of whom are now employed upon the pub- 
lic works. 

The accounts so far as received, show a conside- 
rable administration gain. A letter from Danville 
of the 12th says, that in 55 counties heard from, the 
Van Buren gain is 3,400 in the popular vote, 11 se- 
nators and 14 members of the house. The letter 
estimates the Van Buren majority in the state at 
5,000. 

The Journal of Commerce gives returns from 67 
counties, showing a Van Buren majority of 3,620. 
The senate 10 Van Buren and 7 whig. House 48 
Van Buren and 38 whig. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of the 14th gives returns 
from 40 counties—Van Buren 6 senators and 26 re- 
presentatives—Whig 7 senators and 33 representa- 
tives, 

Riot at Lockport, Illinois. A letter of the 3d inst. 
from Juliet, Will county, Illinois, states that there 
had been a riot at Lockport, in the course of which 
an attempt was made to burn the eanal office. The 
sheriff with a large posse was ordered out, and suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the disorder, in doing which, 
general Fry, (canal commissioner), captain Sisson 
and esquire Barnum, were badly burnt. | 

Illinois bonds. It is stated in the New York 
American that the proceedings in equity to restrain 
Mr. John Delafield from transferring the bonds from 
that state, have been transferred from the United 
States court to the court of chancery of that state, 
and that the motion for an injunction and receiver 
will be argued at Saratoga springs, before the chan- 
cellor, on Tuesday, the 18th August, instant. Upon 
that occasion, Daniel Webster will appear as one of 
the counsel in behalf of Illinois. 


MISSOURI. 

Elections. At the presidential election in 1836, 
Missouri gave 10,995 Van Buren, and 7,335 whig 
votes, Van Buren majority 8,660. 

In 1838, the Van Buren majority in the state was 
upwards of 6,000. 

The election for governor, so far as returns are 
received, show a majority for Clark, (Van Buren), 
over Reynolds, (whig), of 656 votes. The whi 
counties in this state are always first heard from. 
The returns as compared with the votes for mem- 
bers of congress two years ago, shews a Van Buren 
gain of about 100. 

The legislature. In 1839, the house consisted of 
97 members, and the administration majority was 19. 
This year the number of members has heen increas- 
ed considerably, The Missouri Argus, (V. B.) of 
the 10th, estimate the Van Buren majority at 22 to 
24. So far asheard from, the Van Buren party had 
gained 9 and last six members compared with last 

ear, 
j In the senate, the administration party had lost 
a member in the district composed of Marion, 
Lewis, Clark and Ralls, another in Cooper, and ano- 
ther in Montgomery and Lincoln. It is estimated, 
says the Argus that the senate will consist of }8 ad- 
ministration and 15 whigs, 


FLORIDA, 

Indian murders. By the Tallahasse Floridian of 
July 25, we learn that on the 12th ult.a party of In- 
dians carsyed off a negro boy from Mr. Hawkins, 3 
mileg {yeu Ghattahoochie, and killed several calves. 
The boy was found pext morning with his head cut 
off. They also burned some out houses of a Mrs. 
Champwan, and killed ber hogs. Straggling par- 
ties of Indians were seen all about in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital. eine | 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

THE VATTEMARE SYSTEM OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGES. ‘The testimonials with which we in- 
tended to accompany our notice of the project in 
the last number of the Register, it became necessa- 
ry to defer to the present number. We have to se- 
lect a few from the vast mass which, if inserted at 
large, would occupy a volume. Suffice it that we 
show the estimate in which the proposition is held 
by men in various countries, whose judgment must 
eommand respect. 

To the consummation of the system proposed, 
amateurs, authors, artists, learned men, directors of 
public establishments, ministers of state, princes 
and sovereigns, in fine, all classes of philanthropists 


approbation and patronage. Indeed, it may be said, 
without the fear of contraciction, that the distin- 
guished and cordial support which has hitherto been 
accorded to the proposition, furnishes the most en- 
couraging proofs of the advancement of civilization 
and social improvement which must necessarily re- 
sult from it. 

From his excellency, Alexandre de Mordwinoff, Saint 

Petersburg. 

I have the honor to.inform you that his majesty, the 
emperor, having been made acquainted with your 
proposition respecting the establishment of a system 
of general exchange of duplicates, has perfectly ap- 
proved your idea; and you are requested, sir, to 
present a prospectus, clearly setting forth your plan 
for affecting that object. 

Three years subsequent to this period, anda: few days 
before his departure from Europe for America, 
Monsieur Vattemare received from M. de Tolstoy, 
correspondent of the minister of public instruction, 


the interest which his Russian majesty takes in this 

great plan; 

Paris, June 1, 1839. 

Sir: His majesty, the emperor, wishing to give 
you a token of his high satisfaction, has deigned to 
present you with a gold snuff box enriched with 
diamonds. 

From count @’Apponi, Austrian ambassador at Paris. 

Your project of exchange of books, manuscripts 
and objects of art between the different libraries and 
collections of the world, is a grand and noble con- 
ception. At the same time it is so simple and ob- 
vious, that it is difficult to explain how it ‘should 
have been neglected so long. I bope, however, it 
will now receive the serious attention of the public; 
and that governments. and individuals may coutri- 
bute to the consummation of your design to the ut- 
most of their faculties. 

In the success of this noble enterprise for which 
you have made and continue to make, such immense 
sacrifices, I shall most sincerely rejoice. Such ge- 
nerous and persevering efforts deserve to be signally 
rewarded, and I have no doubt they will be crowned 
with the most success. D’APrpont. 
From M. Eugene de Monglave, in the name of the 

Historical institute of France. March 12, 1836. 

Your idea, sir, is a grand and generous one, which 
ought to succeed, and which every studious man 
should encourage by all means in his power. The 
chamber of deputies has offered you its aid, and you 
will doubtless also receive that of the chamber of 
peers. The name of your honorable reporter affords 
ine a guarantee that the Historical institute will be 
proud to receive you among its members. Our society 
does not wish to be the last in this universal move- 


$| ment. A committee bas been appointed, consisting 


of Messrs. Frederick Boissiere, the Abbe Labon- 
derie, Le Gonidec, doctor Sandras, Albert Lenoir 
and myself. We have conscienciously examined 
your plan, and have unanimously agreed to address 
a letter in support of it to the minister of public in- 
struction. Have courage sir, and persevere; great 
ends are not to be attained in a day. But what 
glory you will reap, if you succeed in overcoming 
all obstacles, as I doubt not you will! What ex- 
pressions of gratitude you will receive from studi- 
ous men in all conntries! And what a name you 
will leave to your children! 5 

From the prefect of the imperial library of Austria. 

The count Maurice Ditriechstein, prefect of the 
imperial library of Austria, presents to Mr. Vatte- 
mare his congratulations,-and informs him that he 
will make early arrangements for the fulfilment of 
the scheme of literary and scientific exchanges, and 
will order the catalogue of duplicates accordingly. 

Through one of his ministers, the king of Der- 
mark thus expresses himself; 

“ffig majesty the king, my master, has directed 
me to inform you, sir, that, as far as relates to ex- 
isting duplicates in his kingdom, the realization of 
your project would be tmost desirable, and he ex- 
tends to it his entire approbation. His majesty, 
therefore, will offer every facility for the projected 





exchange, and in the mean time, earnestly recom- 


have spontaneously extended the influence of their . 


in Russia, the following additional testimonial of 
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mends the publication mentioned in your memorial, 
ly ae, alist of duplicates and their prices, in 
the large libraries, and collections of arts through- 
out Europe. This is tha best, if not the only means 
by which governments will be enabled to make 
proposals for the desired exchanges.” 

From the king of Prussia, by his intendant general of 

arms. Berlin. 

I hasten to inform you that the king has most 
[Nie received the proposition you have ad- 

ressed to his majesty concerning the establishment 
of a system of exchanges of duplicates in the col- 
lections of medals, and cabinets of antiquities in 
Europe; and that his majesty has ordered the mini- 
ster Altenstein to present him the report, which I 
shall address to his excellency upon that subject. In 
the meantime, his majesty presents you the enclosed 
gold box, as a mark of his royal approbation. 

CHARLES COUNT DE BruuH_. 
From the queen Victoria, of England. 

It is, sir, exceedingly gratifying to me to have it in 
my power to communicate to you the favorable sen- 
tiaents of her majesty toward your plan of a general 
system of exchange. Her majesty cannot butsee, 
with entire approbation, the exertions you are 
waking in behalf of this praiseworthy object. 

Yours, J. H. Grover, her majestey’s librarian. 

May 21, 1839. 

Sir: I feel the deepest interest in the success of 
the sytem you propose, of inutual interchanges, and 
shall support, to the utmost, the petition to be pre- 
sented by my colleague, the minister of commerce, 
to the house of commons. Receive, sir, the highest 
assurances of my consideration, 

T. Serine Rice. 
From lord Elgin. 

But when we consider that, tn the course of your 
Artistic excursion, you never lost the opportunity 
to make your talents profitable to the charitable 
institutions in every part of Europe, and that you 
have conceived, and partly realized, one of the 
most gigantic conceptions of modern civilization, 
in creating and obtaining the approbation and con- 
currence of the first men in the different govern- 
ments of the continent, andof India, for the es- 
tablishment of a general system of exchange be- 
tween all the collections, public and private, of 
duplicates of books, manuscripts, objects of arts, 
and natural history. we feel that, in expressing our 
admiration for your talents, you have also acquired 
an everlasting titie to the respect and gfatitude 
justly due to those charitable feelings, as well as to 
the most important services rendered to knowledge 
and public utility. 

From Sarim effendi, minister of the interior at 

Turley. 

Sre: Your system ditexchange is not only useful, 
but is wise.as ‘it-is pra¢tivable; the approbation of 
so many men of merit and talent is sutlicient proof 
of this. My ‘testimony, although feeble, will be 
sufficient, I trust, to convince you of the deep in- 
terest I take in your enterprise; especially, when T 
inform you that no effort will be spared to make my 
countrymen appreciate the immense advantages 
that would necessarily result from your successful 
exertions. SARIM. 
From Achmed Fethy pacha, ambassador of Turkey, 

in Paris. 

I read, with profound interest, your memorial'to 
the houses of France and England, wherein you 
solicit the establishment of a general system of 
exchanges of duplicates of books, &c. between 
different nations. Jt is a glorious thought, and does 
honor to your philanthrophy, to attempt to manage 
‘the exchanges of national intellect, by means of 
‘commercial: reciprocity in the riches of genius.and 
industry, © jk 

Be assured, sir, I shall make it my especial duty 
to communicate, your.plan to his highness, whose 
extensive knowledge, united to his love for his 
people, will enable him to:appreciate the eminent 
advantages which would result from the existence 
ef such intercourse: between governments; an in- 
tercourse which would infallibly lead to the aboli- 
tion of thase national prejudices, the offspring of 
selfishness and ignorance. 

I beg yau to be assured of the high esteem with 
which yaur character and generous devotion to the 
propagation of light have inspired me. 

' From the governor general of India. 
Calcutta, January 18, 1827. 

I received, by the hands of general Allard, the 
letter you honored me with; and shall deem it my 
duty to give every aid to the-admirable project con- 
ceived by you, of making an equal and general dis- 
tribution of objects of arts and antiquities, when- 
ever duplicates. exist in the public collections. 

' [ have delivered your letter to the Asiatic society 
of Calcutta, who, no doubt, will enter with zeal 


From his grace the archbishop of Paris. 

With all true friends of science, letters. and the 
arts, I have applauded the system of exchange 
which you propose to establish between all institu- 
tions, for thecollection of books, manuscripts, &c. 
existing in the civilized world. The success of 
your petition upon that subject to the legislative 
chambers of France, is eminently calculated to 
encourage the great enterprise—the realization of 
which, however, in my judgment, must encounter 
numberless difficulties; but the mere attempt. to 
establish this system, is sufficient to immortalize 
the name of its projector. 

The perfection of this system, creating new 
social ties between nations and societies, must be 
the work of time; and, in this point of view, it 
would be desirable that its destinies should be com- 
mitted to some corporate or learned association 
whose existence is perpetual, and whose means are 
more appropriate than those of a private individual, 
to accomplish so happy a result. Above all things, 
its direction must be under the control of virtue 
and wisdom. The inordinate love of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, has been the perdition of 
the world from the beginning. The exchange of 
mental poisons, therefore, would be of little good 
to the world, unless there could be found a literary 
homeopathia, which should have the power of 
neutralizing the diseases occasioned by bad books, 
and the productions of depraved imaginations. 

Religion has nothing to apprehend from this sys- 
tem. Religion is a celestial plant, whose perfume 
is like the precious balm, and whose flowers are 
those of the sweetest myrrb; its branches are the 
growth of glory and of goodness. There can be 
no danger, then, in seeking to spread what its spirit 
has produced in all times, and among ali nahons. 
Those who, like you, sir, seek to propagate its prin- 
ciples, will enjoy everlasting life as a reward for 
their labors. 

Hoping that these words, which I quote from our 
holy book (EcClesiastics, ¢. 24), may strengthen 
you in your enterprise, permit me to wish that you 
may, even in this world, receive the reward due to 
your zeal and perseverance. 

From the minister of public instruction of France. 

It is impossible, sir,.that the government should 
not entirely approve of your project, and do all in 
its power to forward its accomplishment. 

The general acclamation with which the two 


their exertions to promote its success, can leave no 
doubt of the importance the governmentattaches to 
it, and of the immense results they expect from it. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of iny highest regard. 

MEBTING TO VINDICATE THE CHARACTER OF 
JEFFERSON. 

At avery numerous meeting of the people of Al- 

bemarle, at their court house, in Charlottsville, on 
the third of August, 1840, (being court day), 
held pursuant to the call made by a preliminary 
meeting of July 18th, in order to consider a recent 
publication in the Philadelphia Episcopal Recor- 
der, reilecting upon Thomas Jefferson: 
The assembly was called to order by gen. Wm. 
F.. Gordon, who driefly recited the wrong done, by 
the aforementioned publication, to the memory of 
Mr. Jefferson and;the people of his county, in as- 
cribing to them feelings utterly at war with the 
reverence which they cherish for him, and suggest- 
ed the tone and.charaeter of the vindication that be- 
came them. Then, on motion of gen. G. col. N. 
Bramham was called to the chair, and Mr. Lucian 
Minor appointed secretary, 

Mr. William C. Rives, as chairman of the coin- 
gnittee of twenty-one, appointed at the preliminary 
ineeting, then reported the following preamble aud 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted by 
the meeting, viz: 

“The citizens of Albemarle, here assembled, have 
seen, with deep and painful regret, certain stric- 
tures on the character and memory of Mr. Jefferson, 
contained ina letter of the rev. 8. H. Tyng, wiit- 
ten from Charlottsville, under date of the 27th May 
last, and published in the Episcopal Recorder of the 
13th of June. Haying been made parties, in some 
sort, ta thig posthumous disparagement of their 
illustrious countryman, by the ascription of senti- 
ments of peculiar ‘‘aversion and want of respect for 
his name, to the very neighborhood in which he 
lived and, died,’? and where the writer alleges he 
found his character. worse than even he, with the 
most unfavorable prepossessions, ever conceived it to 
be-—they feel themselves called on by a solemn 
duty to the dead, to disavow for themselves all pri- 
vity or participation in the sentiments here. imput- 
ed. If Mr. fefferson, lite other men who have 
passed through long and busy lives, should have hai 
the misfortune to create. some individual enemies, 





into this scientific commerce proposed by you. 
. : YCKLAND, 


chambers and the ministers have received it, and | 
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silenced and disarmed at the sacred precincts of 
the tomb. But that there ever was, among the great 
body of his neighbors and countrymen, any other 
sentiment towards him than one of professed grati- 
tude for his services to the cause of American free- 
dom, of an admiration, {which the whole world 
partook), of his character as one of the boldest and 
most sagacious champions of human rights, and of 
cordial respect for him in the relations of social life 
—no one, it is believed, who has had an opportuni- 
ty of personally knowing the true state of the facts, 
will venture to assert. - 
- History, indeed, has preserved an emphatic and 
touching testimony borne to his merits, in these re- 
spects, by the body of his countrymen, thirty-one 
years ago, in theiraddress of welcome to him on his 
return among them, after his retirement from the 
presidency. Who among us can have forgotten the 
eloquent and affecting appeal be then made, with 
the erectness of conscious integrity, to the “triers of 
the vicenage;”’ those who had been “‘the eye- witness- 
es and observers” of ‘his daily life! “Of you, my 
neighbors,” he said, I may ask, in the face of the 
world, ‘‘whose ox have I taken, or whom shave [ 
defrauded? Whom have I oppressed, or of whose 
hand have I received a bribe to blind my eyes there- 
with?” The same testimony which the people of 
Albemarle then zealously bore to the living citize:; 
and statesman, we, their descendants and succes- 
sors, this day feel ourselves solemnly impelled, by 
our duty to the dead, to reiterate and renew. 

In vindicating the memory of Mr. Jefferson from 
the injurious representations aboye referred to, (re- 
presentations originating, as we hope, in uninten- 
tional error on the part of Dr. Tyng), we are not 
to be considered as either justifying or criticis- 
ing the epinions of Mr. Jefferson on the subject of 
our holy religion, with whose promises and precepts 
a faith, sacredly cherished, has indissolubly united 
the dearest hopes and interests of many of us. But 
this consideration does not, in our view, cancel the 
obligations of truth and candor, nor should it with- 
hold the award of discriminative justice toa great 
public benefactor and patriot, who lived and died 
among us, and with the monuments of whose use- 
ful labors the history and archives of the nation, the 
statute book of Virginia, and the very face of our 
land, and especially our own portion of it, are pro- 
fusely covered over. 

Resolved, therefore, That the foregoing declaration 
be adopted as an expression of the sense of this 
meeting, on the occasion which has brought us to- 
gether; and that copies of it, together with this re- 
solution, attested by the signatures of the president 
and secretary of the meeting, be furnished for pub- 
lication to the newspapers printed in this place and 
in the city of Richmond.” 

Attest, N. BRAMHAM, chairman. 

Lucian Minor, secretary. 

[ Charlotisville Jeffersonian, Aug. 6. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
ELECTORAL votes. The following are the elec- 
toral votes given for president and vice president at 
the last election, being for the thirteenth presiden- 
tial term, Commencing on the 4th March, 1837. 








it was hoped that even these had long since been 
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Maine, 10 10 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire, 7 7 oO “9 0 0 
Vermont, 7 0 7 0 0. oO 
Massachusetts, 14 0 0 0 14 0 
Rhode Island, 4 4 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut, 8 8 0 0 0 0 
New York, 42 42 0 0 0 0 
New Jersey, 8 0 8 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania, 30 30 0 0 0 0 
Delaware, 3 0 3 0 0 0 
Maryland, 10 0 10 0 0 0 
Virginia, 23 23 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina, 15 15 0 0 0 0 
Sout’ Carolina, 11 0 0 0 @ ti 
Georgia, }} 0 0 ti debe 
Alabama, T 7 0 0 0 0 
Mississippi, 4 4 OG -“@ 1@ 0 
Louisiana, 5 5 0 0. 0% e 
Tennessee, 15 0 0 0. 0 
Kentucky, 15 0 2B 0 0 0 
Ohio, 21 0 21 0 0 0 
Indiana, 9 0. 9 0. 0 0 
Ilhinois, 5 5 0 0 0 0 
Missouri, 4 4 0 6 0 0 
Arkansas,, 3 3 0 0 0 0 
Michigan, 3 3 0 0 0 0 
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PopuULAR VOTE. 
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The annexed popular vote is taken froma St. Louis paper, and appears to have 
great care. 
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ae |p ——, -——-1837.-—~ 7—-—-1838 .—-—~ r-—-1829.-——, 
States. nr _ Whig. Adm. Whig. Adm. Whig. Adm. Whig. 
Maine, 22,900 15,239 33,879 34,358 46,260 42,854 41,038 34,749 
Massachusetts, $4,474 42,247 32,987 59,595 41,630 51,558 51,0385 60,725 
Wew Hampshire, 18,722 6,225 27,678 25,221 27,678 25,221 30,408 23,934 
Vermont, 14,039 20,996 17,730 22,260 19,194 24,758 22,257 24,611 
Rhode Island, 2,964 2,710 3,261 4,282 3,504 3,984 3,660 4,050 
Connecticut, 19,291 18,749 21,508 23,805 21,626 27,293 23,728 27,429 
New York, 166,815 133,543 140,460 155,883 182,461 192,882 179,370 183,295 
New Jersey, 25,592 26,137 25,856 27,368 23,492 28,426 25,618 21,531 
Pennsylvania, 91.475 87,111 91,182 85,890 131,000 124,000 131,000 124,000 
Delaware, 4,155 4,738 4,520 4,469 4,520 4,469 4,520 4,469 
Maryland, 22.168 25,852 3,000 25,000 27,720 27,409 27,711 26,596 
Virginia, 30.261 23,368 28,000 30,000 30,000 33,000 25,571 21,699 
North Carolina, 26,910 23,368 30,000 35,000 30,000 33,196 29,527 34,152 
South Carolina, Neutral. Nothing. Neutral. Nothing. 
Georgia, 22,014 24,786 33,417 34,179 30,980 33,128 34,634 32,807 
Alabama, 20,506 15,612 21,800 17,753 26,133 20,551 26,133 20,551 
Mississippi, 9,979 9,188 11,208 12,249 11,308 12,249 18,710 15,591 
Louisiana, 3,653 3,383 6,696 7,533 6,696 7,533 6,696 7,58 
Ohio, 96.948 105,405 107,882 102,136 107,882 102,136 107,882 102,136 
Kentucky, 33,025 36,687 23,955 47,415 30.000 40,000 30,000 ~=—-40,000 
‘Tennessee, 26,129 35,168 34,043 55,758 33,606 53,479 54,680 52,114 
Indiana, 32,473 41,281 28,125 53,867 30,000 40,000 50,621 49,679 
Illinois, 17,275 14,292 30,517 29,629 30,517 29 629 30,517 29,629 
Michigan, 7,A32 4,042 15,330 14,673 15,360 15,099 17,782 19,030 
Missouri, 10,995 7,337 23,425 17,105 23,425 18,103 14,125 8,000 
Arkansas, 2,400 1,238 2,746 1,788 6,771 4,218 6,771 4,218 
Aggregate, 761,968 784,350 819,203 927,213 955,715 1,066,245 1,004,004 962,586 
724,350 819,203 952,715 962,586 


Aduwinistration maj. 27,618 





Whig majority, 





As the period of the next presidential election ap- 
proaches, the intense anxiety with which it 1s 
regarded by the people of the whole United States, 
manifests itself in so many ways and to such an 
unprecedented extent, that the limits of our publi- 
cation falls far below the public appetite for infor- 
mation on this theme. Every thing that is likely 
to affect the result is sought for and read with an 
avidity which can only be accounted for by the fact, 
that the whole community feel more than usually 
interested. Such large assemblages of the people— 
of both parties—have never before been convened 
in this country, as we have accounts of, upon the 
present occasion, from one end of the union to the 
other. The periodical pressof the country is groan- 
ing with the details of the proceedings, resolutions 
and exhibitions of those meetings. We are com- 
pelled tolimit ourselves to mere spectmens,—and 
those, we endeavor to select with impartiality. Un- 
til the result of the election is ascertained, however, 
we shall consider it a duty to devote a large propor- 
tion of our pages to this subject, and, by condensing, 
it is probable that we shall be able to iurnish a fair 
bird’s-eye view of the whole scene. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, BETWEEN CITI- 
ZENS OF ELIzaABetTH CiTy couNTY, VA. AND 
Mr. VAN BUREN. 

From the Richmund Enquirer of Aug. 

We have the pleasure of laying before our readers, 
this morning, a very frank and able letter from Mr. 
Van Buren, in reply to four citizens of Virginia. 
He developes his opinions in relation to abolitionism, 
the tariff, internal improvements, and the militia bill 
of Mr. Poinsett. The last portion of the letter is 
perfectly new and satisfactory. Mr. Van Buren 
explicitly declares; that the bill was not submitted 
to him, before it wags transmitted to congress—and 
he moreover expresses in relation to the arming and 
training of the militia, as every republican would 
desire. He cruelly dissipates the humbug of the 
whigs, on all these points; and this whig standing 
army of 200,000 men, will scarcely enter the field 
of electioneering again. We recommend the letter 
to the attention of our readeis—and we wonder very 
much, whether gen. Harrison has answered the sane 
interrogatories. But he declares, hé will not answer 
such interrogatories, whether put by friend or fve. 
The little magician has waved his wand, and dissi- 
pated also the panic humbugs which Mr. Clay at- 
tempted to raise out of this bill, in his speech at the 
last Hanover dinner. He need not be afraid, if Mr. 
Van Buren be re-elected, that he will press the bill— 
because it appears to be no great favorite with him, 
or any of his friends in congress. Let the purturbed 
spiit of the Kentucky orator, therefore, rest: 
| Elizabeth City county, Va. June 12, 1840. 

Drar str: The prominent attitude which you 
now occupy in relation to the coming presidential 
Contest, confers upon every voter of this widely ex- 
tended republic, however Lumble may be his con- 
‘ition, a right to inquire your views upon each one 
Of those momentous questions which now agitate the 
Public mind, 


108,010 


unreserved avowal of his opinions in re 








Whig maj. 110,530 41,418 Adm. maj. 

Prompted, not by an impertinent curiosity, but 
solely by adesire of ascertaining whether your views 
or those of gen. Harrison coincide more nearly with 
our own, We are induced to propound to you the fol- 
lowing questions, viz: 

1. Will you, if re-elected president, veto any bill 
having for its object the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; or, would you sanction any 
bill granting appropriations of the public money to 
any state, soliciting aid for the emancipation of their 
slaves. 


2. Do you think that, at this time, the safety of 


the public money requires a rechartering of the 
United States bank; or would you sign a bill char- 
tering such an institution? 

3. Are you in favor of preserving entire the tariff 
compromise? 

4, Would you sanction any bill granting appropri- 
ations of the public money for the purpose of inter- 
nal improvement, by means of canals, railroads, &c. 

5. Do you approve of Mr. Poinsett’s scheine for 
the organization of the militia. 

The preceding questions have been proposed to 
Mr. Harrison. Believing their decision to be of vital 
importance to the interests and institutions of the 
south, and hoping you may conceive them to be of 
such consequence, as to merit an answer. 

We are respectfully, your obedient servants, 

JOHN B. CARY, 
A. G. HUDGINS, M.D. 
THOMAS JONES, J. P. 
G. A. CARY. 
Hon. M. Van Buren, president U. S. Washington. 


MR. VAN BUREN’S REPLY. 
Washington, July 81, 1840. 

GENTLEMEN: Official duties growing out of the 
closiug scenes of a greatly protracted session of con- 
gress, adced to those which are of daily occurrence, 
have compelled me to postpone to this time, a reply 
to your communication. 

You have not gentlemen, in the course you have 
pursned, misjudged either the extent of your own 
rights, nor the importance of a free communication 
of opinion between the constituent and a proposed 
representative. The authority of the elector to call 
in good faith on the candidate for his favor, for an 
gard to all 
matters of public concern that it may become his 
official duty to act upon, is not only of inestimable 
value to the success of political institutions like ours, 
but may, I think, without exaggeration be regarded 
as indispensable to the maintenance of republican 
voverninent. Viewing the subject in this light, and 
having satisfied myself that in propounding questions 
to me you have, as you assure me, beeu actuated 
by an unfeigned desire fo be able to bestow your 
suffrages understandingly, and to possess yourself of 
information which you deem material to that end, I 
cheerfully comply with your request. . 

You ask me, first, ‘“‘whether, if elected president, 
I will veto any bill having for its object, the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia: or whe- 
ther I will sanction any bill granting appropriations 
of the pablic money to any state, soliciting aid for 





the emancipation of their slaves??? My attention 
has been frequently heretofore called to the first 
branch of your inquiry; and my views in respect to 
it given. ‘he substance of them was repeated, 
with additional explanations, in a lettér recently ad- 
dressed by me to a committee composed of citizens 
of Louisville, Kentucky, in reply to a question em- 
bracing among other things, the particular point now 
referred to. As my reply to your several questions 
will, unavoidably, be of considerable length, I have 
not deemed it advisable to repeat that answer here— 
but will cause each of you to be supplied with a 
copy thereof, and cannot doubt your being satisfied 
that I have at least fairly met the subject. The 
second branch of your inquiry, though scarcely of 
less importance, was not brought into view on that 
occasion. Nearly all now agree that the federal go- 
vernment possesses no power to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in thestates; and the general 
and undoubtedly the correct principle is, that the 
federal governinent cannot apply the national funds 
to objects, upon which they are either expressly pro- 
hibited {rom acting, or in respect to which there is 
an acknowledged absence of delegated authority. 
Usage, supposed necessity and apparently uncontrol- 
lable considerations of expediency have, from time 
to time, led to limited expenditures lor which it was 
not easy to find a warrant in the constitution. But 
these have always been regarded by the sincere 
friends of a strict construction of that instrument as 
matters to be regretted, and as far as possible te be 
prevented. ‘The form of yonr question presents for 
consideration the points whether the consent of the 
slave states could confer on the federal government 
the constitutional power to apply the public funds to 
the emancipation of theirslaves. I unhesitatingly 
say it could not, and that I never could give my 
sanction to such a measure. If state consent could 
confer power where the want of it would otherwise 
be so manifest, I find it difficult to conceive of any 
case in which the satneresalt could not, with at least 
equal propriety, be claimed to follow from the same 
cause. ‘lhe establishment of sucha principle must, 
in my best judgment, inevitably lead to the prostra- 
lion of that partition of powers between the general 
and state governments, which the framers of the con- 
stitution intended to erect, and might well be dread- 
ed us an opening wedge to an early and more ex- 
tended action by congress upon the particular sub- 
ject under consideration. We have seen too much 
of the progressive character of constitutional en- 
croachments in the early states of the government, 
to feel assured that a continued practice of contri- 
buting to the emancipation of slaves by the appro- 
priation of money might not, in course of time, lead 
to attemp!s by the federal government to accomplish 
the same object without either the consent of the 
slaveholder or indeinnity for his loss. 

You next ask me, gentlemen, whether I think that, 
at this time, the salety of the public money requires 
a rechartering of the United States bank, or whe- 
ther I would sign a bill chartering such an institu- 
tion. My opinions upon the subject of a United 
States bank were asked when I was first a candidate 
for the presidency in 1836, and were so fully given 
as to meet not only your question, but also, [ think, 
every aspect which the subject can be made to as- 
sume. ‘Lhey will be found in my letter to the hon. 
Sherrod Williams, of Ky. which has been extensive- 
ly published, and are therein thus expressed. 

“You next ask whether I will sign and approve 
(if it becomes necessary to secure and save from 
depreciation, the revenue and finances of the nation, 
and to afford a sound wniform currency to the people 
of the L. States), a bill (with proper modifications 
and restrictions) chartering a bank of the U. States. 

“In the published letter of Mr. Butler to Mr. 
Garland, which has already been referred to, he thus 
states my opinions upon the subject of the bank: 
‘Mr. Van Buren’s opinions in regard to the Bank of 
the United Slates, were expressed in the senate of 
the United States in 1828; repeated in his’ letter to 
the Shoceco Springs committee, whilst a candidate 
for the vice presidency, and have been so freely ut- 
tered by hiin, that there cannot, IT think, be occasion 
to say much upon that subject. But to close the 
door to cavil, | state Ist. That he holds that con- 
gress does not possess the power to establish a na- 
tional bank in any one of the states of the union, nor 
to establish in such states, the branch of any bank 
located in the District of Columbia; and 2d. That 
he is, therefore, decidedly opposed to the establish- 
ment of a national bank in any of the states; and is 
also opposed to the establishment of any such bank 
in the District of Columbia, as unnecessary and in- 
expedient, and as liable to a great proportion of the 
abuses which have, in his opinion, been practised by 
the existing bauk.’ 

“This declaration, with other uniform, repeated 
and published avowals of my sentiments, in regard 
to a Uniled States bank, would, J had supposed, be 
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sufficient to save me from further interrogation on 
that subject; bat as you have thought proper to push 
the inguiry further, and, to that end, te place the 
maiter before me in a form studiously adapted to 
present the question io its most favorable contingent 
aspect, you will, I am sure, be neither surprised nor 
dissatisfied, if 1 deem it due to myself as weil as to 
the subject, to give it more particular and enlarged 
consideration than I have beretofore felt it necessary 
or proper to do. : 

“I am induced to embrace for this purpose the op- 

ortunity you have presented to me the more readi- 
y, from a deep conviction of the incalculable impor- 
tance to the people of the United States, that this 
long agitated and distracting subject should be final- 
ly settled, and from a hope toat what I have to say 
upon it may, from the situation in which the partiali- 
ty of my fellow citizens has placed me, contribute 
in some degree to so desirable a result. 

“I greatly fear, that whilst there is in any quarter 
reason to hope that a charter for a new bank can in 
any condition of the country be obtained froin the 
federal government, there will be neither order nor 
stability in the pecuniary operations of the country. 
If it can be ascertained that a discredited currency 
and pecuniary embarrassments will bring a charter, 
what security have we that such a state of things 
will not be produced? Is it doing violence to truth 
and justice, to attribute to expectations of this cha- 
racter, the crusade which we have witnessed for the 
last two years against the deposite banks, against the 
efforts of the administration to restore a specie cur- 
rency, and against all the fiscal arrangements of the 
treasury? Will any candid and well inforined man 
pretave that such things would have been, if it had 

een considered as settled that the Bank of the 
United States is not to be revived? I think not. The 
settlement of the deposite question, by the bill of the 
last session, will doubtless cause a suspension of this 
destructive career; but is there not reason to appre- 
hend that it will reeommence with the first appear- 
ance of any thing like a reasonable chance for the 
re-establishment of a national bank? Every ih.ng, 
therefore, which may Serve to arrest or prevent the 


agitation of this subject, if only fora season, is of 


great value. In the published opinions to which I 
have already referred, my opposition to’ the estab- 
listiment of the United States bank, in any of the 
states, is placed on the want of constitutional power 
in congress to establish one. ‘hose who concur in 
cenying this power, nevertheless differ ainong them- 
selves in regard to the particular views by which 
their respective opinions are sustained. Some admit 
that congress has a right to create such an institu- 
tion, wheuever its establishinent becomes necessary 


to the collection, disbursement and preservation of 


the revenue; but insist that no such necessily existed 
when the charter of the old bank expired, or has 
arisen since. With this class, the considerations to 
which you allude would be essential, and might have 
a controlling ettect—for such persons make the pow- 
er to establisli a bank dependent upon them. My 
objection, on the contrary is, that the constitulion 
does not give congress power to elect corporations 
within the states. This was the main point of Mr. 


~ Jetferson’s celebrated opinion against the establish- 


mentof the first national bank. Itis an objection 
which nothing short of an amendment to the consti- 
tution can remove. We know itto be an historical 
fact that the convention refused to confer that pow- 
er on congress, and 1 am opposed to its assumption 
by it upon any pretence whatever. I its possession 
shall at any time become necessary, the only just 
way t-obiain it is totask it at the hands of the 
yeople, in the form prescribed by the constitution. 
Loiding this opinion, and sworn to support that in- 
struineut as it is, 1 could not find in the circuinstances 
to which you reler, either warrant or excuse for the 
exercise of the authority in questions; and I am not 
only willing but desirous that the people of the 
United States should be fully informed of the precise 
ground I occupy on this subject. 1 desire more es- 

ecially that they should know it now, when an op- 
portunity, tie best our form of government atlords, 
will soon be presented, to express their opinion of 
its propriety. If they are in favor of a national bank, 
asa permanent branch of their institutious, or i 
they desire a chief magistrate who will consider it 
his duty to watch the course of events, and give or 
withhoid his assent to such an institution accord- 
ing to the degree of necessity for it that may in 
his opinion arise from the considerations to which 
your question refers, they will see that my co-ope- 
ration in the promotion of either of these views 
cannot be expected. If, on the other hand, with 
this seasonable, explicit, and published avowal be- 
fore theim, a majority of the people of the United 
Siates shall nevertheless bestow upon we their suf- 
frages for the office of president, scepticisin itself 
roust cease to doubi, and admit their will to be thal 
there shali not be any bank of the United States, 











until the people, in the exercise of their sovereign 
poe see fit to give to congress the right to estab- 
lish one, 

“It is because I cannot doubt that the expression 
of the popular will, made under such circumstances, 
must have a tendency to arrest further agitation of 
this disturbing subject, for four years at least, and 
inost probably from the great moral influence which 
the oiten expressed opinion of the majority of the 
people in a republican government is entitled to, for 
a much longer period, that [ am thus full and expli- 
cit upon the point to which you have called my at- 
tention. However much we may differ upon the 
abstract question involved in this controversy, no 
reflecting man can doubt the healthful and invigo- 
rating etlects which any thing that looks like a set- 
tlement of this question must have upon all the bu- 
siness, as wellas the political relations to the country. 
The public mind has been long and painfully agitat- 
ed by it, and needs repose. The fruits of this agi- 
tation have been bitter and abundant. Men of 
business require to be put in a situation that they 
mnay adapt their affairs to a state of things which 
promises permanency, That character is alone ne- 
cessary to give success to the present system. No 
rational plan for the regulation of the fiscal aifairs of 
the country can fail to succeed, if the mass of our 
industrious and enterprising population, without re- 
gard to local, sectional or political distinctions, are 
only sincerely desirous for its success. Once satisfy 
them that things are in this respect to remain stable, 
and it is not in the nature of things possible that they 
can refuse their aid and support to that which con- 
cerns them sv nearly, and upon which their prospe- 
rily, private as well as public, is so essentially de- 
pendent. If our correspondence shall have the effect 
to contribute in any degree to bring a state of things 
in which we all have so deep an interest, and which 
should be desired by all, I will rejoice that it has ta- 
ken place.” : 

My convictions of the truth and justice of these 
views upon this vitally important question, have 
been confirmed by all my subsequent experience, 
and will, I doubt not, from the principles upon which 
they are founded, endure to the end of my life. 


My opinions apon the tariff, which is the subject 
of your third question, were asked when I was a 
candidate for the vice presidency, by a portion of my 
fellow citizens of North Carolina, and freely given. 
Their application reached ine but a short period be- 
fore the then approaching election, and to secure in 
every portion of the union as general and early a 
knowledge of ny views as was practicable, 1 caused 
them to be forthwith published at Albany. They 
were reiterated in 1856, when a catdidate for the 
presidency, and contain the general principles by 
which it is my intention to regulate my official 
course. I was seriously friendly to the passage of 
the compromise bill, and have always been, andstill 
am, disposed to carry it into full and fair effect. The 
opinions of which I have spoken were expressed in 
the following items: 

‘‘Although my official acts in relation to the pro- 
teclive system might well be regarded as rendering 
the avowal unnecessary, I think st nevertheless pro- 
per to say, that I believe the establishment of com- 
mercial regulations, with a view to the encourage- 
ment of domestic products, to be within the consti- 
tutional power of congress. Whilst, however, I have 
entertained this opinion, it has never been my wish 
to see the power in question exercised with an op- 
pressive inequality upon any portion of our citizens 
or for the advantage of one section of the union at 
the expense of another. On the contrary, I have at 
all tines believed it to be the sacred duty of those 
who are entrusted with the administration of the fe- 
deral government to direct its operations in the man- 
ner best calculated to distribute, as equally as possible 
its burdens and blessings amongst the several states 
and the people. My views upon this subject were 
several years ago, spread before the people of the 
state, and have since been widely ditiused through 
the nedium of the public press. My object at that 
time was to invite the attention of my immediate 
constituents to a dispassionate consideration of the 
subject in its various bearings, being well assured 
that such an investigation would bring them to a 
standard, which, from its moderation and justice, 
would furnish the best guarantee for the true _inte- 
rests of all. Jf, as has been supposed, those views 
have conwributed in any degree to produce a state of 
feeling so much to be desired, I have reason to be 
gratified with the result. 

“The approaching, and, if the policy of the pre- 
sent executive is allowed to prevail, the certain and 
speedy extinguishment of the national debt, has pre- 
sented an opportunity for a more equitable adjust- 
went of the tariff, which has been already embraced 
by the adoption of aconciliatery measure, the spirit of 
which, will, I doubt not, continue to be cherished by 


all who are not desirous of advancing their private 
interest at the sacrifice of those of the public, and 
who place a just value upon the peace and harwony 


of the union. 


“The protective system and its proper adjustment 
became a subject of frequent and necessary conside- 
ration, whilst L formed a part of the cabinet; and the 
manhherin which the president proposed to carry into 
effect the policy in relation te imposts, recommended 
in his previous messages, has since been avowed with 
that frankness which belongs to his character. To 
this end, he recommended ‘a modification of the ta- 
riff, which should produce a reduction of the revenue 
to the wants of the government, and an adjustment 
of the duty upon imports, with a view to equal jus- 
tice in relation to all our national interests, and to the 
counteraction of foreign policy, so far as it may be 
injurious to those interests.’ 

‘In these sentiments { fully conenr; and I have 
been thus explicit in the statement of them, tbat there 
may be no room for misapprehension as to my own 
views upon the subject. A sincere and faithiul ap- 
plication of these principles to our legislation, un- 
warped by private interests or political design—a 
restriction of the wants of the government to a sim- 
ple and economical administration of its affairs—the 
only administration which is consistent with the pu- 
rity and stability of the republican system—a prefe- 
rence in encouragement given to such manufactures 
as are essential to the national defence, and its ex- 
tension to others in proportion as they are adapted 
to our country, and of which the raw material is 
produced by ourselves, with a proper respect for the 
rule which demands that all taxes should be imposed 
in proportion to the ability and condition of the eon- 
tributors, would I ain convinced, give ultimate satis- 
faction to a vast majority of the people of the United 
States, and arrest that spirit of discontent which is 
now unhappily so prevalent, and which threatens 
such extensive injury to the institutions of our coun- 
try.” ey 

You next ask me, whether I would sanetion any 
bill granting appropriations of the public money, for 
the purposes of internal improvement, by means of 
canals, rail roads, &c. 


My views upon the subject-of internal improve- 
ment by the federal government were given at the 
same time and upon the same application. They 
are as follows: 

“Internal improvements are so diversified in their 
nature, and the possible agency of the federal go- 
vernment in their construction so variable in its cha- 
racter and degree, as to render it not a little difficult 
to lay down any precise 1ule that will embrace the 
whole subject. ‘The broadest and best defined divi- 
sion is that which distinguishes between the direct 
construction of works of internal improvement by 
the general government, and pecuniary assistance 
given by it to such as are undertaken by others. In 
the former are included the right to make and esta- 

lish roads and canals within the states, and the as- 
sumption of as much jurisdiction over the territory 
they may occupy, as is necessary to their preserva- 
tion and use. The latteris restricted to simple grants 
of money, in aid of such works, when made under 
state authority. 


“The federal goveroment does not, in my opinion, 
possess the power first specified; nor can it derive it 
trom the assent of the state in which such works are 
to be constructed. The money power, as it is call- 
ed, is not so free from difficulty. Various rules have 
from time to time been suggested by those who pro- 
perly appreciate the importance of precision and 
certainty in the operations of the federal power; but 
they have been so frequently infringed upon by the 
apparently unavoidable action of the government, that 
a final and satisfactory settlement of the question 
has been prevented. ‘The wide difference between 
a definition of the power in question upon paper, and 
its practical application to the operations of govern- 
ment, has been felt by all who have been entrusted 
with the management of public affairs. The whole 
subject was reviewed in the president’s Maysville 
message. Sincerely believing that the best interests 
of tue whole country, the quiet, not to say the stabi- 
lity of the union, and the preservation of that moral 
force which perhaps, as much as any other, holds it 
together, imperiously required that the destructive 
course of legislation upon that subject then prevalent 
should, in some proper and constitutional way, be ar- 
rested, | throughout gave to the measure, of which 
that document was an exposition, my active, zealous 


{and anxious support. The opinions declared by the 


president in the Maysville, and in his succeeding 
annual message, as [ understand them are as follow® 
Ist. That congress does not possess the power {to 
make and establish a road or canal within a stafe, 
with a right of jurisdiction to the extent I have stat- 
ed; and that if it is the wish of the people that the 





coustruction of such works should be undertaken by 
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the federal government, a previous amendment of the 
constitution conferring that- power and defining and 
restricting its exercise, with reference to the sove- 
reignty of the states, is indispensable. 2d. An 
intimation of his belief that the right to make appro- 
priations in aid of such internal improvements as are 
of a national character, has been so generally acted 
upon, and so long acquiesced in by the federal and 
state governments, and the constituents of each, as 
10 justify its exercise, but that itis nevertheless high- 
ly expedient that even such appropriations should, 
with the exception of such as relate to light houses, 
beacons, buoys, public piers and other improvements 
in the harbors and navigable rivers of the U. States 
for the security and facility of our foreign commerce, 
be deferred at least until our national debt is paid. 3d. 
That if it is the wish of the people that the agency 
of the federal government should be restricted to the 
appropriation of money, and extended in that forin in 
aid of such undertakings when carried on by state 
authority, then the occasion, the manner and the ex- 
tent of the appropriation, should be made the subject 
of constitutional regulation. 

“In these views I concurred; and I likewise parti- 
cipated in the difficulties which were encountered, 
and expressed by the president, in adopting the prin- 
ciples which concedes to the federal government the 
right to make appropriations in aid of works which 
might be regarded as of a national character—diffi- 
culties which arose as well from the danger of con- 
sidering mere usage the foundation of the right, as 
from the extreme uncertainty and consequent inse- 
curity of the best rule that had ever been adopted or 
that could, in the absence of positive constitutional 
provision, be established. The reasons on which 
these objections were founded are so fully stated in 
the document referred to, and have been so exten- 
sively promulgated, that it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat them here. Subsequent reflection and expe- 
rience have confirmed my apprehension ef the inju- 
rious consequences which would probably flow from 
the continuation of appropriations for internal im- 
provements; with no better rule for the government 
of congress than that of which [ have spoken, and I 
do not hesitate to express it as my opinion, that the 
general and true interests of the country would be 
best consulted by withholding them, with the excep- 
tions which I have already referred to, until some 
constitutional regulation upon the subject has been 
made. j 

“In this avowal I am certainly not influenced by 
feelings of indifference, much less of hostility to in- 
ternal improvements. As such, they ean have no 
enemies. I have never omitted to give them all the 
proper aid in my power, for which, by the way, I 
claim no particular merit, as [I do not believe there 
is an honest and sane man in the country who does 
not wish to see thein prosper; but their construction, 
and the manner in which, and the means by whieh 
they are to be effected, are quite different questions. 


‘Rather than again expose our legislation to all the 


corrupting influences of those scrambles and combi- 
nations in congress which have been heretofore wit- 
nessed, and the other affairs of the country to the 
injurious effeets unavoidably resulting from them, it 
would, in my opinion, be infinitely preferable to leave 
works of the character spoken of and not embraced 
in the exception which has been pointed out, for 
the present, to the supports upon which they have 
reposed with so much success for the last two years, 
viz: state efforts and private enterprise. If the great 
body of the people beeome convinced that the pro- 
gress of these works should be accelerated by the 
federal arin, they will not refuse to come to some 
yroper constitutional arrangement upon the subject. 
Lhe supposition that an equitable rule, which pays 
a proper respect to the interests and condition of the 
diiferent states could fail to receive ultimately the 
constitutional sanction, would be doing injustice to 
the intelligence of the country. By such a settle- 
inent of the question, our political system, in addi- 
tion to the other advantages derived from it, would, 
in relation to this subject at least, be relieved from 
those dangerous shocks which spring from diversi- 
ties of opinion upon constitutional points of deep 
interest; and, in the mean time, the resources of the 
country would be best husbanded by being left in the 
hands of those by whose labor they are produced.” 
To this exposition of my opinions upon the gene- 
ral subject, were added some additional observations, 
In ny letter to Mr. Williams, already referred to. 
They were chiefly applicable to ‘the improvements 
of our harbors and the removal of partial and tempo- 
rary obstructions in our navigable rivers, for the fa- 
cility of our foreign commerce,” and the best means 
of checking the tendency to abuses which such ap- 
propriations often produced. To the principles laid 
down in the two publications refered to, I still ad- 
here, andit has been my endeavor to carry them 
into fulland fair effect in the administration of the 
fovernment, since I have been at its head. If they 





have been departed. from, in respect to any works | 
commenced under my administration, I am not ad- 
vised of it. 

In conclusion, you ask me, “whether I approve 
of Mr. Poinsett’s scheme for the organization of the 
militia?” 

My knowledge of military affairs is very limited; 
but I will nevertheless give you such views as I 
have been able to take of the subject of your inqui- 


The constitution of the United States authorises 
congress to provide for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing them when 
in the service of the United States—reserving to the 
states the appointment of officers, and the authority 
to train the militia, according to the mode of disci- 
pline prescribed by congress. In execution of this 
grant of power, congress, during the administration 
of general Washington, and upon his recommenda- 
tion, passed-a law for the organization of the militia 
of the United States. By this act, it is provided, 
first, that every free white citizen of the United 
States, resident therein, between the ages of fiiteen 
and forty-five, (with some enumerated exemptions), 
are to be enrolled and divided by the several states 
into companies, battalions, and regiments, brigades, 
and divisions, upon principles therein established, 
and, in like manner, officered by them, according to 
the rules prescribed by congress for determining 
their number and respective rank. 2d. That the 
militia thus enrolled shall be armed at their own ex- 
pense. 3d. That they shall be disciplined accord- 
ing to the rules approved and established by con- 
gress, on the 29th of March, 1779—and 4th. That 
the rules for the government of the muitia when 
called into service of the United States, (the manner 
and occasions of doing which being pointed out by 
law), shall be the same rules and articles of war, 
as are provided for the government of the troops of 
the United States. 


The provisions of the act of ’92, which obliges 
every citizen duly enrolled to be constantly provided 
with arms, accoutrements and ammunition,” was 
re-enacted during the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and so much of that act as established the dis- 
cipline and regulations of baron Steuben was subze- 
quently repealed, and the system of discipline and 
exercises of the regular army was adopted by the 
militia. These additional provisions, with occa- 
sional acts respecting the appointment of the officers 
by the states, and changing the regulations concern- 
ing the: pay and subsistence of the militia, when in 
the actual service of the United States; and the pre- 
paration and distribution of asystem of tactics, con- 
stitute every material part of the legislation of con- 
gress upon the subject of the militia since the estab- 
lishment of the government. 


The organization of the militia thus established 
has been in force nearly filty years. It varies in 
many essential particulars from that recommended 
by general Washington, and has been regarded ever 
since its adoption, as defective in aneminent degree, 
as well by the successive presidents of the United 
States, as by all other persons, whose habits of life 
and opportunities of personal observation have fitted 
them to form sound opinions upon the subject. Its 
iinprovement was therefore an object of unceasing 
and anxious solicitude on the part of general Wash- 
ington, and almost every successive president com- 
menced his career with calling the attention of con- 
gress to the subject, and closed it with expressions 
of regret that these recommendations had proved 
unavailing. General Cass, when secretary of war, 
stated, in an official report, that this subject had been 
presented for consideration no less than thirty-one 
times in official executive communications, com- 
mencing with the tnaugural address of president 
Washington. The principal objections to the pre- 
sent systein appear to arise from the great and un- 
necessary extent of the enrolment of the militia held 
to actual service and who are required to mnuster and 
do duty a certain number of days in the year, and 
for the want of adequate means or inducements to 
secure a proper instruction; by reason of which this 
heavy tax is not only.rendered in a great degree use- 
less, but is also unreasonably burdensome. 


By the federal constitution, congress has the pow- 
er to provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the union, suppress insurrection and re- 
pelinvasion. The militia force provided for these 
purposes, by existing laws, and whieh, to render it 
effective, is compelled to be at all times provided 
with arms, accoutrements and ammunition, and to 
be mustered and drilled at stated periods, and kept 
always ready for service, comprises, with limited 
and enumerated exemptions, the whole of the able- 
bodied male white population of the United States, 
between. the ages of eighteen and forty-five. When 
it is considered that the number of these, according 








to official returns, exceed a million and a half of 


men, and probably at this period, amounts to two 
millions, the immense and consequently oppressive 
excess of the existing preparatory enrolment, beyond 
possible wants of the country, must be apparent to 
all. How far the existing organization and laws 
passed by the states in pursuance thereof have prov- 
ed successful in accomplishing the great object in 
view, Viz: the instruction and improvement of citi- 
zen soldiers in military tactics, you are able to judge 
for yourselves. The results were a short time since 
summed up by the officer before alluded to, in these 
emphatic words: “It is vain to expect that the whole 
adult population of the country can, or will furnish 
themselves with the articles required by law; or that 
their collection, for any number of days they can 
afford to devote to this object, and under the usual 
circumstances of such assemblages, can produce 
any beneficial effects to themselves or their country. 
Already, in a number of the states, the system has 
sunk under the weight of public opinion, and the 
practical question now is, whether we shall remain 
in fact defenceless, or resort toa large standing mili- 
tary force in time of peace, that just dread of all free 
governments, or adopt an efficient plan, which will 
prepare for the public defence the greatest force at 
the least cost, and without danger.” , 

To remedy the evils of the present system, it has 
been repeatedly proposed to reorganize the militia, 
in such manner as to reduce the number of men, 
who shall be fitted and always ready to perform the 
service contemplated by the constitution, say from 
the number of two millions to two hundred thou- 
sand, and to pay the latter a reasonable compensa- 
tion out of the national treasury, in order to remu- 
nerate them for the increased burden thus imposed 
upon thein. Several plans to effect this purpose, 
have, from time to time, been submitted to congress, 
by successive secretaries of war, commencing with 
general Knox’s, in 1790, and ending with that of 
Mr. Poinsett, in 1840. That Mr. Poinsett’s is, in 
several respects, preterable to those which have pre- 
ceded i!, and is calcnlated to effect a more equitable 
disposition of the whole military force of the coun- 
try than any beretofore presented, appears to have 
been the opinion of the committees of both houses 
of congress. ‘Phe grounds of this preference are 
fully set forth in the able reports made by their re- 
spective chairmen, at the last session, which have 
been published, and extensively circulated, and are 
stated as follows: 

Ist. It extends the pay, for the period occupied 
in training, to privates as well as to commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, to whom it was 
limited in the plans of others. 2d. It introduces the 
principle of roiation, by which the period during 
which the citizens are engaged in training is ditmi- 
vished, and the instruction they receive more directly 
imparted to the mass, and the burdens as well as 
benefits, more equally distributed among the people. 
3d. In excluding froin enrolmentall between 18 and 
20 years of age, being. a period of life in which 
yourg men are employed in finishing their educa- 
tion, learning a trade, or studying the profession by 
which they hope to obtain a livelibood. In these 
preferences, I concur. In other respects the differ- 
ent plans are understood to be substantially the 
same. ‘They are so with regard to the authority of 
the officers over the privates, and the rules for the 
government of all when called out for drill. They 
all propose that the rules should be those established 
for the government of the army. The existing law 
applies those rules to the militia, when called into 
the service of the United States, and has done so for 
many years. Mr. Poinsett’s plan does not add a 
singie penalty or new provision. | There certainly 
exists to some extent a prejudice in the public mind 
ayainst the application of the same rigor in discipline 
of citizen soldiers, who are only called out for short 
een of service, as that which is applied by all na- 
ions to those who make ar:nsa profession. It will 
be for congress to decide, atded by the opinions of 
experienced inilitary men, whether the discipline of 
the militia, when called into the service of the U. 
States, will admit of any relaxation. No one ap- 
pears yet to have thought so. The rule by which 
congress should be governed, in my opinion, is to 
conler as much authority as is necessary to suburdi- 
nation and improvement, and to adopt the regula- 
tious as far as practicable to the character of the 
force, and the feelings and habits of our people.— 

he different plans are also alike in requiring the 
militia to arm itself. 

It is trae, Mr. Poinsett contemplates the estab- 
lishment of depots of arms and ammunition at the 
expense of the federal government, near the places 
where the militia are to muster for training; but, like 
all his predecessors, he proposes to leave in force the 
present law, which makes ?t the duty of every’ en- 
rolled citizen to be constantly provided with arms, 
accoutrements and ammunition, at hisown expense. 


This law, it will be remembered, was passed under - 
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the administration of gen. Washington, and was re- 
enacted under that of Mr. Jefferson. Regarded as 
an indication of the principles of our government, 
which confides the protection of the liberties of the 
country and the maintenance of public order to the 
hands of the free citizens of the republic, it was ho- 
norable to our Jegislation, and stauds in beautiful con- 
trast with thie institutions of other countries by 
which the people, so far from being compelled to 
have arms, are denied the right to possess them, and 
deprived of their use. But the utter inefliciency of 
this provision of the law to induce the people to arm 
themselves properly has been fully demonstrated.— 
It is vain to expect, says governor Cass, in the re- 
port before cited, ‘that the whole adult male popula- 
tion of the country can, or will, furnish themselves 
with the articles required by law.” Wherever a 
military pride is excited, as is the case with volun- 
teer associations, the law is obeyed; but it cannot, it 
appears to me, be carried into execution with the 
mass of the militia without a more rigorous exercise 
of authority on the partof the government than is 
consistent with the spirit of our iustitutions. Mr. 
Poinsett’s plan proposed to establish depots of arms 
in the several states at the public expense, to be 
used when training, or in actual service by the mi- 
litia selected for duty, and as it was not contemplat- 
ed to muster the rest of the militia for discipline, it 
will in my judgment be well worthy of serious con- 
sideration, whether a repeal of the provision of the 
law which requires the militia to arm themselves at 
their own expense, leaving it to their option to be so 
provided or not; and the distribution of arins to the 
full extent that may be. necessary to supply the 
militia when called into active service, Ought not to 
constitute a part of any plan for the re-organization 
of the militia, by which a portion of thein are to be 
instructed at the expense of the rest. The inclina- 
tion of ny own mind would be decidedly in favor of 
sucha course. The light in which the existing 
law, requiring all who are enrolled to arm them- 
selves, is regarded, may be gathered from the fact, 
that men of good standing and supposed intelligence 
in the country, have either been soignorant of its 
existence themselves, or have counted so largely on 
the ignorance of their fellow citizens, as to charge 
Mr. Poinsett with an attempt to orizinaie the mea- 
sure, when, in truth, he only transferred it to his 
~ from the statute book, where it had stood for 
orty-seven years. 

But, in my opinion, the difficulties which beset 
this subject lie deeper than this. You have seen that 
the committees of congress have reported against a 
reorganization of the militia upon the principle of 
classification, and that they have been virtually sus- 
tained in their objections by their respective houses, 
You have seen, also, that plans embracing the same 
principle have been recommended in vain forthe last 
half century, by Washington, Jetierson, Madison, 
Monroe and Jackson—men whv have always com- 
manded the respect of congress, and whose measures 
seldom failed to receive its support. This may be in 
part accounted for by the just repugnance of the 
American people to astanding military force, which 
unavoidably extends itself to large and protracted 
encampments even of the militia. But the princi- 
pal difficulty has undoubtedly arisen out of the pro- 
visions of the federal constitution, relating to this 
subject. By that instrument, the power to train the 
inilitia is reserved to the states. ‘lo reduce the num- 
ber to be relied upon for active service by classifica- 
tion, might easily be done, because the right to or- 
ganize is given to congress by the constitution; bat 
the desired efficiency would not be secured, unless 
that nutnber were better trained: and to that end it 
is requisite that they should be kept together for 
longer periods of time than is now practised. To 
do this without manifest injustice, provision must be 
inade for their payment. Nor is it believed that 
they would in general be properly instructed and 
disciplined, unless they are all called out and receiv- 
ed into the service of the United States. If this 
can be constitutionally done, the paymeuts may be 
made out of the national treasury. : But the consti- 
tution authorises the federal government to call the 
militia into service in only three enumerated cases, 
viz: to execute the laws of the union, suppress in- 
surrection, and repel invasion. Not only is the au- 
thority to assemble them for training not granted to 
congress, but it is expressly reserved to the states, 
If, therefore, the right to call ont, or to receive the 
militia into the service of the United States for such 
a purpose, be assumed by the general government, it 
can only be under the authority to provide for dis- 








ciplining the wilitia; a construction which, to say | 
the least of it, is extremely doubtful; for the same | 
sentence of the constitution which reserves to the | 
states respectively the authority of training the mi- | 
litia, directs also that it should be done according to 
the discipline prescribed by congress, thus exciud- 


ing, a3 it would seem, by necessary inference, the 


idea that its authors used the two terms in the same 
gense. aa 

Mr. Poiusett seems to have been more sensibly 
iinpressed with this obstacle than his predecessors, 
an endeavors to overcome it by placing his chief 
reliance on volunteers, and where drafts are necessa- 
ry, be proposes that they should be made by the 
states themselves. Butcan the constitutional ob- 
jection be thus avoided? Can congress appropriate 
money for objects to which their authority do¢s not 
extend? 


A proposition was made several years since to 
meet the objection fully by amending the constitu- 
tion and giving congress power to pyovide for train- 
ing the militia concurrently with ‘he states, and to 
subject them to the rules and regulations to which 
they are by law subjected when in the military ser- 
vice of the United States; 2nd to provide for teaching 
in the primary schools and seminaries of learning 
thronghout the union, the system of discipline pre- 
scribed for the militia. This proposition does not 
appear to have found favor either with congress or 
with the people. 

It is but lately that my attention has been particu- 
larly drawn to this subject, and, as there is no doubt 
that the great men to whom I have alluded contem- 
plated an organization of the militia, and provisions 
for ics better instruction, embracing substantially the 
principles contained in Mr. Poinsett’s plan, it be- 


| comes me, in the face of so much apparent authority 


to hesitate before | pronounce definitely upon its 
constitutionality. I shall, lam confident, in the opi- 
nion of all candid minds, best perform my duty by 
refraining to do so, until it becomes necessary to act 
officially in the matter. In the mean time, I will 
content inyself with saying, that the inclination of 
iny mind is, that the desired measure cannot be safe- 
ly accomplished, inthe form proposed, under the fe- 
deral constitution, as it stands. 

Having thus given you the best opinions that I 
have been able to form of the important subjects to 
which you have called my attention, you will, I hope, 
allow me to notice briefly one or two collateral con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Poinsett’s uncontroverted account of the ori- 
gin and progress of his plan is before you. He shows 
that it grew out of the request made of him by the 
committee on the militia of the house of.represen- 
tatives at the close of the session before the last, in 
contemplation of a possible~ collision between this 
country and great Brilain, and that it was matured 
and drawn forth under a call made upon him by the 
house at the last session. Some surprise has been 
expressed, and doubts appear even to be entertained 
of the correctness of his declaration, that the plan 
was not seen by me, or suhinitted to my consideration 
before it was communicated to congress. Those 
who take this view of the subject, entirely overlook 
the fact, that such is almost invariably the case on 
all similar occasions; and that in replying to calls 
inade upon them by either branch of the legislature, 
the heads of departments act for congress, and not 
for the president; except only on occasions where 
his acts are brought in question. The impractica- 
bility of pursuing a diilerent course, if even it were 
otherwise desirable, will be appreciated, when it is 
considered how very numerous these calls have re- 
cently been, ainounting as they have done to two 
hundred and twenty at a single session, indepen- 
dently of those wre on the president himself, and 
of letters frou: committees, requiring great re- 
search, and the preparation of voluminous docu- 
ments. 


Unfair as these animadversions are thus shown to 
be, this has not been even the worst aspect in which 
they have been presented. We have been compelled 
to see, not, I should think, witYout shame and mor- 
tification on the part of every ingenious mind, what- 
ever may be his political preferences, the names of 
respectable citizens subscribed to stateinents, that I 
had in my annual message expressed ny approbation 
of a plan, which not only never had been submitted 
to me, but was not even matured until more than 
three months after the message was sent to congress; 
and an attempt to prove the unfeinded assumption 
by the publication of a garbled extract from that do- 
cument, with its true meaning falsified by the sup- 
pression of a material part. Nor was the avowed 
object of these extraordinary proceedings less re- 
matkable than the acts themselves, being nothing 
less than an attempt to fix upan me the design of es- 
tadlishing a standing army of two hundred thousand 
men, for political and personal purposes. If J had 
heen charged with the design oh aaeatiten among 
you, at the public expense, a menagerie of two hun- 
dred thousand wild beasts, it would not have sur. 
prised me inore, nor would it, in my judgment, have 
been one jat more preposterous, 

I ain fortunately, gentlemen, not over-sensitive ta 
altacks of this character, and have, withal, an abid- 





ing confidence in the intelligence of the people, 
which renders them proof against all such attempts 
to deceive them. If I understand my own feelings, 
my chief regret in witnessing such degrading exhi- 
bitions, arises from a consideration of the opinion 
Which foreigners, who have not the same reasons to 
respect our political institutions that we have, are 
likely to form of the character of our people, when 
they see that conspicuous men among us Can pro- 
mise themselves any advantages, from atlempts to 
delude their fellow citizens, by means of such mon- 
strous absurdities. This regret is, however, I con- 
fess, materially diminished, by the conviction that 
the people will in the sequel, as they have heretofore 
done, convince those who attempt in this manner to 
operate upon their credulity, of the folly of seeking 
to accomplish, in this country, political objects by 
such discreditable means. 1 have the honor to be, 
gentlemen, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
M. VAN BUREN. 

To Messrs. John B. Cary, 4. G. Hudgins, Thomas 

Jones and G.A. Cary, of Elizabeth City county, 

Virginia. 

GENERAL Harrison At Fort GREENVILLE. 
The celebration on Tuesday, the 28th ultimo at the 
Greenville treaty ground, on the site of the old fort, 
drew together an immense concourse of the people 
from Ohio andIn:.iana. ‘By noon, says the Messen- 
ger, our open and extensive commons were covered 
with the wagons, carriages, banners, streaming pe- 
nons and heavy masses of freemen. Indianadid no- 
bly, rallying by thousands, and with an enthusiasm 
peculiarly characteristic of the warm-hearted and ge- 
neroushoosiers. There wasa fine troop of horse from. 
Randolph, and from Connersville about 60, mounted 
on white horses, with blue sashes.”” ‘Lhe meeting 
organized by choosing Wm. Bebb, as president, 
eleven vice presidents and five secretaries. After 
the president had made a short address of admirable 
pith and eloquence, general Harrison was present- 
ed to the people by H. Bell, esq. and was welcomed 
by a deafening shout from the multitude. General 
Harrison addressed the people for about two hours 
with much eloquence and feeling: 

‘‘He said that he was not here of his own choice. 
Whep the partiality of his country had placed him 
in his present position, ithad been his purpose to 
remain in the quiet of his home, and take no part in 
the-canvass. His services and opinions on all im- 
portant topics were open tothe scrutiny of his coun- 
trymen; but a torrent of calumny had brought him 
from his home. He then adverted to the various 
slanders promulgated against him. Ilis answer to 
the charge of federalisin as understood in 1798. 
From his youth upwards he said he had been a re- 
publican. <A jealousy of federal power, particularly 
of executive power, was among the first lessons in- 
stilled into his mind by his venerated parents.— 
Those early admonitions were indelible, and he 
trusted that be had made them the rule of his life. 
When he was appointed governor of Indiana, he re- 
marked that great,even despotic powers were vest- 
ed in him. He was authorised by the ordinance to 
lay off new counties, and to organize them by the 
appointment of county officers—among others, the 
office of sheriff. He considered, however, that he 
had not received his office from the people, and he 
felt bound by duty and by a proper sense, he trust- 
ed, of the spirit of republicanisin to give to the peo- 
ple of the territory a voice in the administration of 
affairs in every respect within his power to do so. 
When a sheriff was to be appointed, and application 
was made to him for the office, he would say, ‘Sir, 
I cannot give you this office—you must go to the 
people of your county, and if in an election you 
shall be successful, it will give me pleasure to give 
you a commission.’ He then told various anec- 
dotes connected with tiése elections, and among 
others, some incidents connected with the organiza- 
tion of Wayne county, Indiana. In this account of 
the administration of the territory, he was frequent- 
ly interrupted by the grateful recollections of some 
of the gray-headed citizens of Indiana. In the full- 
ness of their hearts they would frequently exclaim, 
‘general it is true.” ‘We know it to be true, gene- 
ral.” Surely such republican practices speak vo- 
lumes; conduct, actions are every thing, and profes- 
sions nothing. This line of conduct was in strict 
keeping with the true spirit of American institu- 
tions, and a departure from it by the federal execu- 
tive has done much to bring upon the country those 
complicated evils under which the country now suf- 
fers. But time will not permit us to follow the 
general through all the topics of remark. 

‘General Harrison was followed by Arthur El- 
liott, of Butler county, judge Test, of Indiana, and 
J. 8. Hawkins, of Preble. An address and resolu- 
tions were adopted, and the assemblage adjourned in 
the evening. After supper various addresses were 
wade from the porch of Mr. Brower. Judge Test, 
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of Indiana, Bebb and Campbell, of Butler, and Mr. 
Green, of Indiana, were among the speakers, and 
tbe multitude continued to cry “goon, go on” until 
a late hour of the night. Early this morning (Wed- 
nesday) general Harrisonat the head of a numerous 
escort, departed for home. And now (12 M.) our 
village bas resumed its retired appearance, the mul- 
titude has departed, and the thousands that were 


here, in buman probability, will never again see, 


‘Old Fort Greenville.’ ” 

The day was pleasant, and order and good feel- 
ing prevailed to a degree scarcely to be believed. 
No accidents happened, and every one returned 
home well pleased with the trip to ‘Old Fort Green- 


ville.”’ 


—— 


GeNERAL Harrison has written the following 
letter to a committee in Ludiana; on asubject in re- 
gard to which he has been grossly misrepresented: 

North Bend, July 4, 1840. 

GenTiemMEN: I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 27th ult. informing me that a 
report prevails in your neighborhood “that I am 
averse to emigrants from foreign countries being na- 
turalized short of twenty years, and that in my feel- 
ings | have no sympathy in union with those who 
have sought an asylum in this land of liberty.” 

I have heard of this calumny before, and have 
never ceased to pronounce it such, and to declare 
that it has not a shadow of foundation. 

On the contrary I have done every thing in my 
power to facilitate those who have been near to me 
to acquire the rights of citizenship—and when in 
congress to give them (before their naturalization) 
the same privileges in taking up and purchasing the 
public lands as the native citizen. It appears to be 
impossible to keep pace, by contradiction, with the 
numerous falsehoods which are daily raised against 
me; some of the latter indeed supported with the 
basest perjury. Respectfully, 

W. H. HARRISON. 





THE VICE PRESIDENCY. The vice president, 
eol. Richard M. Johnson, has spoken at several very 
large meetings in the west, within the last two 
weeks. At Wheeling, Va. Zanesville, Chillicothe 
and several other places in Ohio. He was welcom- 
ed on his tour by every mark of distinction, especi- 
ally from the Van¢Buren party. 

The Albany Argus and the Kinderhook Sentinel 
are both recognised as semi-official organs of the 
president. The following article we extract from 
the former of the 6th instant: 

The facts stated in the foliowing article from the 
Kinderhook Sentinel show, that whatever diversity 
of opinion existed in the Baltimure convention on 
the question of a candidate for the vice presidency, 
none exists now—that the names of the democratic 
candidates save one have been withdrawn—and that 
the real Aero of the Thames, col. Richard M. John- 
son, is the only democratic nominee in the field. 
That the democratic convention in this state will 
cordially respond to this nomination, we do not 
doubt; nor do we doubt that it will be responded to 
by the people with equal cordiallity. Under these 
circumstances, We place the name of Richard M. 
Johnson under our editorial head, subject of course 
to the decision of the state convention. 

The vice presidency— Old ** Tecumseh” in the field. 
The democratic national convention, unanimously 
nominated MArTIN VAN BuREN as the democratic 
candidate for president, but made no nomination for 
vice president. ‘There were many good reasons for 
this course. First, there were four candidates in 
the field. Second, the convention wished to pro- 
mote “union, harmony, and united action,” and they 
were perfectly aware that this could not be done if 
a nomination was made. ‘They therefore left the 
question to be decided by the people, trusting that 
there would be aconcentration of opinion on one 
individual, previous to the election, and that the 
question would be definitely settled by the different 
state conventions, who would reflect the opinions of 
their constituents in their respective states. 

The result has proved, that the members of the 
national convention acted with wisdom; and al- 
though it excited the astonishment of many, that no 
nomination was made, yet under the circumstances 
of the case they could not have done otherwise. 

Since the adjournment of the convention, Mr, 
Forsytn, of Georzia, one of the candidates, has 
withdrawn his name, and publicly signified that he 
does not wish to be considered a candidate for the 
vice presidency. Mr. Forsyth is at present secre- 
tary of state, and his withdrawal entitles bis to the 
thanks of the democracy of the union. He is the 
personal and political friend of Mr. Van Buren, and 
In former days, when senator from Georgia, ably 


defended hint from the ambitious faction that plotted |. 


his destruction. 


We perceive in a late number of the Tuscaloosa 
| (Alabama) Flag of the Union, that William R. King, 
U.S. senator from that state, has withdrawn his) 
name, and does not desire to be considered a candi- 
date for the vice presidency. The state of Alaba- 
ma has ever been true to the principles of democra- 
cy, and this concession of one of her most gifted 
sons, proves her devotion to the good cause. 

Ata late meeting held at Knoxville, ‘Tennessee, 
James K. Pork announced himself a candidate for 
governor of that state, and at the same time with- 
drew his name as a candidate for the vice presiden- 
cy. The democrats have no abler champion of their 
principles than Mr. Polk, and the people of his own 
state appreciated his worth, when, in 1839, they 
elected him governor of Tennessee. He was the 
able and intrepid speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives, whom Mr. Clay told, to “go home 
where you belong,”’ and who, taking the advice of 
the Kentucky senator, was triumphantly elected 
governor of his native state. 

The withdrawal therefore of Messrs. Forsyth, 
King, and Polk, leaves col. Ricuarp M, JoHNson 
the only candidate in the field. Public opinion has, 
as the democratic national convention predicted it 
would, concentrated upon one individual, and thanks 
to the discrimination of the people, that man is the 
real hero of the Thames. We place his name there- 
fore at the head of our paper this week, conscious 
that the different state conventions will sanction and 
endorse the fiat of the people, and that the people 
themselves, in November, will elevate the honest 
patriot and gallant warrior to the second office in 
the republic—a station which he now so eminently 
adorns. [ Kinderhook Sentinel. 


MINORITY REPORT ON THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE MILITIA. 

June 5, 1840. Ordered to lie on the table, and 
5,000 extra copies to be printed. 

Mr. Triplett, from the isinority of the committee, 
submitted the following 

REPORT: | 
The undersigned, a minority of the committee on 
the militia, to which was referred the report of 
the secretary of war, on the subject of the militia, 
and also his letter transmitting a system of reor- 
ganization of the militia of the United States, not 
being able to agree with the majority of said com- 
mittee in the premises assumed, or the reasoning 
adopted in their report, although they come to the 
same conclusion, beg leave for themselves, to re- 
ort: 

The following extract from the report of the se- 
cretary of war, lays down the plan or outline of his 
scheme: “It is proposed to divide the United States 
into eight military districts, and to organize the mi- 
litia in each district, so as to have a body of twelve 
thousand five hundred men in active service, and 
another of equal number as areserve. ‘his would 
give an armed militia force of two hundred thousand 
men, so drilled and stationed, as to be ready to take 
their place in the ranks in the defence of the coun- 
try, whenever called upon to oppose the enemy, or 
repel the invader. The age of the recruit to be 
from 20 to 37. The whole term of service to be 
eight years; four years in the first class, and four 
years in the reserve; one-fourth part (twenty-five 
thousand men) to leave the service every year pass: 
ing at the conclusion of the first term into the re- 

















serve, and exempted from ordinary military duty 
altogether at the end of the second. In this manner 
twenty-five thousand men will be discharged from 
militia duty every year, and twenty-five thousand 
fresh recruits to be received into the service. It 
will be sufficient for all useful purposes, that the 
remainder of the inilitia, under certain regulations 
provided for their government, be enrolled and inus- 
tered at long and stated intervals; for in due pro- 
cess of time, nearly the whole mass of the militia 
will pass through the first and second classes, and 
be either metnbers of the active corps or of the re- 
serve, or counted among the exempts, who will be 
liable to be called upon only in periods of invasion 
or imminent peril. The manner of enrolment, the 
number of days of service, and the rate of compen. 
sation, ought to be fixed by law; but the details had 
better be subject to regulation; a plan of which I 
ain prepared to submit to you.” 

The outlines of the plin being thus laid down, 
the secretary of war in his letter of the 29th March, 
1849, which has been referred to the committee, and 
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is referred to as a part of this report, and attached 
to it in the appendix, fills up the details, and shows | 
the manner this scheme is to be carried iuto execu- 
tion. 

This plan has received a still higher sanction in | 
the approbation of the president of the U. States, in 
his last annual message—in which he says: 

“The present condition of the defences of our 
principal scaports, and navy yards, as répresented 
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by the accompanying report of the secretary of war, 
calls for the early and serious attention of congress; 
and, as connecting itself intimately with this sub- 
ject, I cannot recommend too strongly to your eon- 
sideration the plan submitted by that officer for the 
organization of the militia of the United States.” 

And the undersigned have given to it the consi- 
deration which any measure, proceeding from the 
secretary of war, and recommended by the president 
of the United States, deserves; and now submit to 
the house the result of their opinion. 

“This subjeet is second in importance to none on 
which the congress of the United States has been 
called to act since the foundation of the government, 
contemplating nothing Jess than an entire change in 
the militia system of the United States; by taking 
in a time of profound peace, the entire control and 
government of the whole militia from the several 
states, to whom it has heretofure been intrusted, and 
transferring it to the United States, or to speak 
more correctly, to the president. A change so im- 
portant, from the powers which it confers on the 
executive of this union, and the consequences which 
may follow it, to the safety and welfare of the peo- 
ple, should not be made, unless the power is so 
clearly given by the constitution, as to admit of no 
question; and the necessity for its exercise so ma- 
nifest, that conviction is forced upon the understand- 
ing against its will. 

Your committee cannot help expressing the opi- 
nion that the secretary of war, at the time he sub- 
mitted it to congress, had not turned his attention 
to the constitutionality of his proposed scheme for 
organizing aud training the militia; and they annex 
hereto a resvlution passed at their meeting, after 
this subject was submitted to them, the letter of 
their chairman to the secretary of war, and his an- 
swer thereto, in the appendix to this report. 

They believe this scheme is contrary tu the letter 
and spirit of the constitution. It is not pretended 
that the government of the United States, or any of 
iis departinents, have any power over the militia of 
the several states, except what is conferred by the 
constitution; and if it is not found there, and is ex- 
ercised, it must be by assuming power not granted. 

The wise and patriotic men who framed our con- 
stitution, well Knowing that a well-armed citizen 
soldiery were the best defence of the liberties of 
their country, whether threatened by external force 
or domestic usurpers, surrendered only so much of 
the control and government of the militia of the se- 
veral states to the federal government, or to the 
president, as necessity required. 

When the militia are called into the active ser- 
vice of the United States, they are to act with the 
regular forces, and form but one army, and should 
have but one head; the president was, therefore, 
made the commander-in-clief of the militia of the 
several states when called into the actual service of 
the country; and, because it is necessary that all 
troops that are to be governed by one commander, 
and act in concert, should be organized, armed and 
disciplined, in the same way, power was granted to 
congress to provide for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such parts 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States; but even this grant of power, neces- 
sary as it was, was not made without cautiously re- 
serving to the states respectively the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the mi- 
litia according to the discipline prescribed by con- 
gress; and, above all, the states are not to be de- 
prived ot their militia by the federal government, 
unless there is a necessity for their being called into 
the actual service of the United States, for one of 
the three specified purposes—to execute the laws of 
tue union, of suppressing insurrections and to repel 
invasions—in which event congress has the power 
to provide for governing them; but then they can 
govern such part of them only as may be employed 
im the service of the United States, in the discharge 
of some one or more of these three specified duties. 

Lhe ouly clauses of the constitution which grant 
power to any departinent of the federal government 
over the militia of the states, are the following:. 

Clause 15, section 8, and Ist article—“Congress 
shall have power to provide for calling forth the mi- 
litia to execute the laws of the union, suppress in- 
surrections and repel invasions.”’ 

Clause 16.—**To provide for organizing, arming 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the seivice of 
the United States, reserving to the states respective- 
ly the appointment of the officers, and the authority 


of training the militia, according to the discipline. 


prescribed by congress.” 
‘The Ist clause, 2d section, 24 article.-—*The pre- 


|sident shall be ecommander-in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 


3¢ veral slates, when called into the actual service of 
the United States.’ . 
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Under the constitution, then, congress has no 
power to call forth the militia, except for the ex- 
press purpose of executing the laws of the union, 
suppressing insurrections, or repelling invasions, 

What laws of the union are now resisted which 
renders it necessary to call forth the militia to ex- 
ecute thei? Where is the insurrection which it is 
necessary for the militia to suppress, and what part 
of our territory shall they be marched to, to repel 
javasion? The laws are nowhere resisted; there is 
no insurrection; and our territory is not polluted by 
an invading foe, None of those extraordinary con- 
tingencies exist, on the occurrence of which, alone, 
the extraordinary and high power is granted by the 
people to congress to call forth the militia; and to 
call thein forth when those cuntingencies provided 
for in the constitution do not exist,is not only an 
infraction of that constitution, but an infringment 
on the rights of the people, to which they will not 
tamely submit. 

But it may be contended by the secretary of war 
and the president, that, as there is neither insurrec- 
tion, invasion, nor resistance to the laws, the plan 
proposed by them is nota calling forth the militia 
as is contemplated by the constitution, but a calling 
forth for the purpose of training and disciplining 
only. To this we reply, that, by the 2d section of 
the 2d article of the constitution, it is only when 
calied int® the actual service of the United States 
that the president shall be commander-in-chief of 
the militia of the several states; and the whole 
plan of the secretary of war appears to have been 
drawn up with a view to the president’s being the 
commander-in-cbief of the militia, when so called 
forth, And, what settles this question beyond all 
controversy, the 17th clause of the secretary’s pro- 
ject provides, ‘that the president of the U. States 
be authorised to call forth, and assemble, such num- 
bers of the ‘active force of the militia, at such 
places within their respective districts, and at such 
limes, not exceeding twice, nor days in the 
same year, as he may deem necessary; and during 
such pericd, including the time when going to, and 
returning from, the place of rendezvous, they 
shall be deemed in the service of the United States, 
and be subject to such regulations as the president 
inay think proper to adopt for their instruction, 
discipline and improvement in military know- 
ledge.’ And the 20th clause provides, “that the 
militia of the United States, or any portion thereof, 
when einployed in the service of the United States, 
shall be subject tu the same rules and articles of 
war as the troops of the United States.” 

These clauses settle the question that they are, 
when called forth under this plan, to be considered 
in the actual service of the United States; for, to 
subject the militia of the several states to such re- 
gulations as the president may think proper to 
adopt, without submitting those regulations to con- 
gress for their approval or rejection, on any other 
pretext than that he was commander-in-chief, would 
be an absurdity which we will not stop to argue 
against. And to subject the militiamen of the 
several states to the same rules and articles of war 
as the troops of the United States, unless the mili- 
tiamen were in the actual service of the United 
States, and bad a fair opportunity of knowing what 
were those rules and articles of war to which they 
were to be subj ct, would be cruel and tyrannical. 

We are, therefore, inevitably led to the conclu- 
sion, that this scheme, so warmly pressed on con- 
yress for its adoption, is contrary to the 15th clause 
of the 8th section and Ist article of the constitution 
of the United States; because, it provides for call- 
ing forth the militia (in a time of profound peace) 
when there is no pretext that they are called forth 
to execute the laws of the union, suppress insur- 
reciions, or repel invasions. But, should we yield 
to the president and secretary of war the ground, 
tat the militia, under their plan, are only to be 
called into the service of the federal government 
for the purpose of training, that is, for their in- 
struction, discipline and improvement in military 
knowledge, they would have gained nothing; for 
here they are met by the very words of the consti- 
tion, which, for the wisest purposes reserves to the 
states, respectively, the appointineat of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia. 

On a dispassionate examination of these well- 
guarded clauses in the constitution, a patriot ts 
almost induced to believe that the wise men who 
framed it were gifted with the power of looking 
into futurity, and foreseeing this scheme of the se- 
cretary of war, bad anxiously guarded against it, 
and all similar pretences for wresting the militia 
from the states, or bringing the citizen militia under 
martial law, unless the sacrifice was demandcd by 
stern and inexorable necessity. ; 

Nor can we agree that congress has discharged 
the oblization imposed on them to provide for arm- 
ing the militia by providing that the militia shall 








arm themselves... The whole revenue of the U. 
States, amounting to many millions annualty, with 
the inmense public domain, which we assume is 
held by the federal government for the use of the 
several states, have been surrendered by the people 
and the respective states to the federal governmeut; 
and with those means, more than ample for the 
purpose, with a just economy, they have enjoined 
the duty of providing for arming the militia; yet the 
secretary of war throws this burden from the shoul- 
ders of the federal government (which is so well 
able to bear it) on the militiamen themselves, thou- 
sands of whom must be crushed beneath its weight. 

The undersigned will now proceed to examine 
into the expediency of this scheme, and on this 
score it meets with their most decided disapproba- 
tion, both with respect to its operation on the fede- 
ral government and the people, If there is any one 
subject on which the people of the United States 
(until very lately) were agreed unanimously in 
opinion, it was in opposition to a standing army; 
partly owing to the heavy expense which it unne- 
cessarily brought upon them, (for they have to pay 
and maintain it), but more particularly on account 
a the danger they apprehended fiom it to their 
iberty. 

The history of the downfall of every ancient re- 
public which had passed into a despotism, taught 
them that the creation of astanding army was the 
means which ambitions men had resorted to in all 
ages to turn the government of the many into the 
government of the few, ora single despot; and the 
usual argument of the ambitious, that the army, 
being taken from the body of the people could 
never be used against the liberties of the people, 
however specious in theory, had too often failed in 
practice to risk so great a stake as the safety of this 
republic on its "niversal correctness. In our own 
day, we have seen an army of citizen soldiers place 
a republican general on the imperial throne of 
France, and we should take warning from that ex- 
ample. If we are told the president of the United 
States has thus far shown no military talent or am- 
bition, this is our answer: when Julius Cesar was 
pointed out by one of the sages of Rome to a bro- 
ther senator, as a dangerous man, he was told that 
Rome had nothing to fear from aman who was so 
much afraid of discomposing the economy of his 
hair, that he scratched his head with one finger. 
The quaintness of the remark answered in the 
place of argument, and, the watchful eye of the 
public guardians being averted, the liberties of 
Rome fell before the military talents and ambition 
of this supposd Roman dandy. 

But, yielding the fact that the president of the 
United States has no ambition for military talent, 
have we any guarantee that some one of his suc- 
cessors may not have? And there is no provision, 
in the scheme now submitted to our consideration, 
confining its operation to the term of the present 
incumbent. If he doves not, may not some future 
president turn this army, nominally raised for their 
instruction, discipline and improvement in military 
knowledge, into an engine more subservient to his 
ambition? It seems to us that it will be time enough 
to adopt this scheine, so warinly recommended by 
the president, after sufficient security has been given 
to the now free people of the United States, that 
neither the present or any future president is possess. 
ed of sufficient military talent or ambition to make 
it dangerous to place within his grasp the means of 
obtatning power commensurate with his will. 

We should be recreant to the cause of human li- 
berty if we blindly shut our eyes to passing events. 
By the constitution the president is clothed with 
powers which many of our patriot sages of the re- 
volution thought too great to be trusted to any one 
man. His civil powers tie hundreds of thousands 
to him as partizans, who are dependent on him for 
office; he is the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States; the whole treasure 
of the general government is, in fact, within his 
keeping, ana under his control; and now, for the re- 
presentatives of the people and of the respective 
states voluntarily to give him the supreme com- 
mand of an army of 200,000 armed men, would be 
surrendering the sirongest, if not the last bulwark 
of the independence of the several states and free- 
dom of the people. 

We are aware of the necessity of training our 
militia, but the authority of doing this is reserved to 
the states, respectively, by the constitution; and we 
will heartily join in any recommendation or legisla- 
tion which may be deemed necessary to induce the 
several states to perform this duty. Ane, while we 
are on this branch of the subject, we do not know 
any stronger authority or more conclusive argument 
than is to be found in the report made by William 
Henry Harrison, in the year 1817, at the 2d session 
of fhe J4th congress as chairman of the committee 
on the mitilia, when the subject of the reorganiza- 








ee 


tion of the militia was submitted to them: from which 
report we make the following extract: 

“It is impossible that any American can recur to 
many of the events, and particularly to the conciud- 
ing scenes of the late war, without feeling that ele- 
vation of mind which a recollection of his country’s 
glory is calculated to produce. There ate, however, 
others, and not a few, that are eminently calculated 
to show that an immense sacrifice of blood and trea- 
sure can be distinctly traced to the want of disci- 
pline in the militia. The glorious result of uncoin- 
inou valor, or of valor united with the advantage of 
a position suited to their peculiar character. The 
dene part of the American militia, accustomed 

rom their early youth to the use of fire arms, are, 
doubtless, more formidable than any other troops in 
the world in the defence of a line or rampart. Vic- 
tories in the field are gained by other qualities: by 
those disciplined evolutions which give harmony 
and concert to numerous bodies of men, and enable 
whole armies to move with the activity and address 
of single combatants. Let our militia be instruct- 
ed, and America would be equal to the rest.of the 
world united, in a contest. The improvements 
which have been made in the art of war, since the 
commencement of the French revolution, gave grea- 
ter advantages to invading and disciplined armies, 
acting against those of a contrary character, than 
they possessed before. This arises from their in- 
creased activity, produced by the great multiplica- 
tion of their light troops, the celerity of movement 
given to the artillery, and, above all, to the improve- 
ments in the staff, placing the subsistence of large 
armies upon a footing of security beyond what was 
formerly supposed to be possible. An improvement 
in tactics, which gives advantages to the professed 
soldier who fights for conquest, over the citizen who 
bears arms only in defence of his country, is, per- 
haps, to be regretted, and no alternative is left to 
the latter but to perfect himself in the same arts and 
discipline. It is believed that there is no instance 
on record, of a republic, whose citizens had been 
trained to the use of arms, having been conquered 
by a nation possessing a diiferent form of govern- 
inent. Small repablics have been overthrown by 
those which were more powerful, as Saguntum, de- 
stroyed by Carthage, and Numantia by Rome. But 
it has been observed of thuse governments that 
‘their walls and towers became their funeral piles, 
leaving nothing to their conquerors but their ashes.’ 

‘*The committee cannot conceive that any aspect, 
however pacific it may be, which the governments 
of Europe may for the present have assumed towards 
this country, should be used as an argument to pro- 
crastinate, even for a day, any measure calculated 
to render their future hostility abortive. It cannot 
be believed that any real friendship can exist in the 
breasts of the sovereigns of that continent, for a go- 
vernment which has beeu founded upon princi- 
ples so opposite to theirs, and which, by the happi- 
ness it diffuses, affords an eternal satire and reproach 
upon their conduct. Whatever security there may 
be derived froin their policy, none can certainly be 
expected froin their forbearance, whenever, froin a 
change of circumstances, they may think it proper 
to change their policy. ‘The liberties of America 
must then be preserved, as they were won, by the 
arins, the discipline, and the valor of her free. born 
sons. But the defence of our country against a [o- 
reign enemy does not constitute the only, perhaps 
not the chief motive of military improvements, to 
the extent contemplated by the proposition we are 
considering. The safety of a republic depends as 
much upon the equality in the use of arms among 
its citizens as upon the equality of rights. Nothing 
can be more dangerous in such a government than 
to have a knowledge of the military art confined to 
a part of the people; for sooner or later that part will 
govern.” : 

And, again: in general Harrison’s report, made in 
the year 1819, at the 2d session of the 15th con- 
gress, as chairman of the same committee, he says: 
«The great difficulty to be encountered is, the 
application of a system of discipline or military in- 
struction to a great population, scattered over au 
immense territory. 

“The accomplishment of this object at once is 
evidently not within the power of the government. 
To instruct the present militia of the country, to 
any useful extent, would require a larger portion of 
their time than they can possibly spare from the 
duty of providing for their families, unless they are 
liberally paid: to pay them would absorb all the re- 
sources of the nation. The alternative appears to 
be, to direct the efforts of the government to instruct 
such a portion of the militia a3 their means will al- 
low, and which would produce the most beneficial 
result upon the whole tnass; leaving to the effects of 
another system the gradual introduction of those mi- 


litary acquirements which, in a republican goveri- - 


ment, is so essential for every citizen to possess.” 
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These opinions emanating trom a man who Is as 
well acquainted with the militia of the United 
States as any other now alive, we look upon as en- 
titled to great weight, and should receive the deep- 
est consideration from those to whom, by the con- 
stitution, the authority of training the militia 1s re- 

erved. 
, The undersigned believe the expense to the fede- 
ral government of the plan proposed by the secre- 
tary of war, would, of itself, be an insuperable objec- 
tion to carrying it into execution, as they entertain 
the opinion that, when carried into practice, it will 
be found that the sum of $1,332,093, the sum which 
the secretary of war calculates it will not exceed 
yearly, if the maximum number of days for drill be 
adopted by congress, will not defray more than one- 
half the expenses which will ultimately fall on the 
overnment. 

: If these militiamen are only paid eight dollars a 
month each for one month in service, 100,000 men 
will cost $800,000; the pay of the officers, with 
their extra rations, forage, &c. and pay for their 
servants and horses, will cover the halance of 
$532,093; the rations, camp equipage, pay for the 
men going to and returning from the place of ren- 
dezvous, with the other incidental expenses which 
all inen, practically acquainted with the details of 
the expenses of an army, known to be great and 
ever increasing, will more than double the amount 
estimated by the secretary of war; and when to this 
we add the expenses of courts martial, for the assess- 
ment of friends and the inflictions of punishment on 
the large number of men who will fail to attend these 
callings forth of the militia, we venture the opinion, 
with confidence, thai, if this system is once per- 
manently fixed upon the country, it willsoon equal, 
if it does not exceed, the suin of three millions of 
dollars. 

This is the cost to the government alone; let us 
now look to the expenses and inconvenience to the 
people themselves, which is certainly worthy of the 
consideration of their representatives. 

The secretary of war computes the number of the 
militia at one million five hundred thousand, be- 
tween the age of twenty and under that of forty-five 
years, who are to be enrolled, &c. and every citizen 
so enrolled, &c. “shall, within three months there- 
after, provide himself with a good musket—bore of 
sufficient capacity to receive a lead ball of eighteen 
in the pound; a sufficient bayonet and belt, two 
spare flints, a knapsack, cartridge. box—to contain 
at least twenty-four cartridges, suited to the bore 
of his musket; and each cartridge to contain a ball 
and three buck shot, and a sufficient quantity of 
powder; or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot pouch, 
and powder horn or flask, with sufficient powder 
and ball for twenty-four charges, and two spare 
flints; and that he shall appear so armed, equipped, 
and provided, when called out for exercise, or into 
service. 

We have endeavored to ascertain the prices at 
which these materials with which the whole of the 
militiamen in the United States are required to fur- 
nish themselves, could obtain by them so as toshow 
the precise expense to each; and knowing that, on 
the Lith of February, 1239, a resolution had passed 
the house of representatives, calling on the secreta- 
ry of war for information “concerning the prices at 
which muskets, rifles and pistols, might be made 
and delivered to the United States, at private armo- 
ries, if the same be located in any good and con- 
venient position in the southern, southwestern and 
western sections of the union,” &c. we naturally 
expected this information, so necessary to be before 
the committee before they could act informedly on 
this subject, would be found in the answer of the 
secretary of war. Butit is not, and we make his 
letter, dated May 20, 1840, a part of the appendix 
to this report. 

Without making any allowance for the increase 
of price which the sudden demand for upwards of 
one million of muskets, and the other paraphernalia 
required would, of course, cause, froin the compe- 
tition of men who were compelled to supply them- 
selves with the articles, under the severest penalties, 
we do not believe that, at this time,a good musket, 
a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, a 
knapsack, cartridge box, with twenty-four car- 
tridges, with or without ball and buckshot, could 
be purchased for less than $20; and that it would 
take the same sum to purchase a good rifle, knap- 
sack, shot pouch, and powder horn or flask, with 
Sufficient powder and ball for twenty-four charges, 
and two spare flints, without including bullet moulds 
and wiper, which every riflemen knows to be a ne- 
cessary accompaniment of a rifle. To purchase 
these one million and a half of muskets, &c. at 
twenty dollars each, would cost the people of the 
United States thirty millions of dollars. Are they 
prepared, at this time of pecuniary distress, to ad- 
Vance this sum of thirty millions of dollars out of 


their private pockets? We think not. We know 
they are not. In addition to this, we ask every mtem- 
ber of congress to reflect and say, how many mus- 
kets are there for sale in his district? In nine-tenths 
of them there is not one. How far must each one 
of his constituents, over the age of twenty, and 
under forty-five, travel, at his own expense, before 
he can find a musket, bayonet, cartridge box, &c. 
to purchase? Each membercan answer this ques- 
tion for himself. Unfortunately, this part of the 
burden falls heaviest on the ccunties remote from the 
large cities, being those counties and portions of 
country which are the least able to bear the expense 
and loss of time. 

Select the most central position in each state for 
the place of rendezvous of this army, and how far 
will each of the militiamen from the remote coun- 
ties have to travel, at his own expense, to reach it? 
Many of them, in the larger states, must travel ‘roin 
two to three hundred miles, be trained there from 
ten to thirty days, and return home. Though hav- 
ing received his pay, atthe rate of eight dollars a 
month, and a day’s pay for each twenty-five miles 
he travelled in going and returning, he will proba- 
bly receive money enouglito pay his expenses home, 
if itis paid to him before he is discharged at the 
rendezvous. 

But we earnestly ask each member, before he 
votes for this measure, to transport himself in ima- 
gination back to his own constituents, and in each 
neighborhood, and each county; and ask himself 
how many men in each militia company are there 
who cannot raise his twenty dollars to buy the mus- 
ket and trappings, without taking into the estimate 
the other necessary expenses. We believe we are 
under the true number when we say that (out of 
the cities) in each militia compaty of eighty men, 
there are twenty who cannot raise thissum without 
selling some article of property necessary to the 
support of themselves and families, and putting 
themselves to such inconvenience that they will 
abide the risk of the worst punishinent, threatened 
in the secretary of war’s project of a law, before 
they will submit to the sacrifice; and that, of this 
tweuty, there are ten who cannot raise twenty dol- 





lars, within the time prescribed, at any sacrifice, 
however willing they might be to part with their | 
all, to comply with the laws of their country, un- 
just and cruel as they might think the requisition. 
What must be done with these ten or twenty men 
out of every eighty in the country! By this pro- 
position, “they must be fined, and forfeit asum not 
exceeding three months’ pay, nor less than balf a 
months’ pay, according to the circumstances of the 
case, as a court martial nay determine.” 

But the saine inability to raise the money, which 
prevented his purchasing a musket and trappings, 
will deprive him of the power to pay this fine 
and costs assessed by acourt martial. What pro- 
vision is made for this contingency? “Such non- 
commissioned officers and privates shall be liable to 
be imprisoned, by the sentence of a court martial, 
on failure of the payment of fines adjudged against 
them, for one calendar month for every five dollars 
of each fine.” 

According to this proposition, there will be one- 
eighth or one-fourth as many prisoners confined in 
jail as there will be militiamen instructed, disci- 
plined, and improved in military knowledge. But 
another matter of grave import is, who is to pay 
the costs of the courts martial who are to assess 
these fines, and decide on the term of the imprison- 





ment of such of the militiamen as may fail to walk 
two or three hundred miles to attend the militia 
trainings, or be unable to purchase a musket or 
trappings to carry with him? If the federal govern- 
ment is to pay them, another million annually should 
be added to the estimate of the secretary of war, of 
the cost of this schemme. Who is to pay the costs of 
the marshals and deputy marshals who are to be 
sent out in the several states to collect these fines 


thus assessed by the courts martial? The answer | 


to this inquiry is found in the following extract 
from the 29th section: 

‘That the marshal, or his deputy, having received 
the said certificate, shall forthwith proceed to levy 
the said fines, with cost, by distress and sale of the 
goods and chattels of the delinquent; which costs, and 
the manner of proceeding with respect to-the sale 
of the goods distrained, shall be agreeably to the | 
laws of the state in which the same shall be, as in 
other cases of distress; and when any pon-commis- 





sioned officer or private shall be adjudged to suffer 
imprisonment, there being no goods or chattels to | 
be found whereon to levy said fines, the marshal of | 


the district, or his deputy, shall commit such delin- | 
quent to jail, during the term for which he shall be | 


so adjudged to imprisonment, or until the fine shail | 
be paid, in the same manner as other persons con. | 
demned to fine and imprisonment at the suit of the 





United States nay be committed.” 


From this quotation, it appears the delinquent 
militiamen are to pay the costs. Taking the lowest 
possible estimate of two dollars and fifty cents for 
the costs of judgment and issuing the execution, let 
us see what will be the costs on a judgment origi- 
nally for twenty dollars. When the delinquent mili- 
tiaman lives two hundred miles from the place of 
the court sitting, the marshal’s fees are fixed by law 
for every mile he travels at 5 cents in going to levy 
the execution; this would make his fees, for travel- 
ling alone, $10 for travelling 200 miles; which 
would made the account stand thus: 

The original judginent $20 00 
Cost of judginent and execution 2 50 
Marshal’s fees for travelling 200 miles, at 5 





cents per mile 10 00 
For serving process of execution 2 00 
Total, 34 00 


Without adding any thing for keeping the property 
in his possession, or taking bond for its forthcom- 
ing, and for selling the property, where sufficient 
can be found whereon to levy the said fees, and the 
fees for putting the delinquent in prison, and the 
jail fees ‘when, there being no goods and chattels 
to be found whereon to levy said fines, the marshal 
of the district, or his deputy, shall commit such de- 
linquent to jail during the time for which he shall 
be so adjudged to imprisonment, or until the fine 
shall be paid, in the sae manner as other persons 
condemned to fine and imprisoninent at the suit of 
the United States may be committed.” 

If we estimate the number of delinquents at one 
in every militia compary who will not be able to 
pay their fines, &c. otherwise than by being impri- 
soned by the sentence of a court martial for one 
calendar month for every five dollars of such fine, 
the number of prisoners, and the length of time they 
must endure their confinement, presents an amount 
of human misery which, neither as legislators nor 
as men, we can look upon without a rigid inquiry 
whether the end to be obtained justifies the means. 
That end is a reorganization of the militia: this we 
acknowledge to be useful—to some extent neces- 
sary; but we do not concur with the secretary of 
war in the extent of that necessity. Wedv not be- 
lieve ‘that our soil might be polluted by the foot of 
the invader, our cities taken and sacked, and our 
lorts occupied, before our armed. citizens could be 
taught the elements of tactics er the simple use of 
the firelock.” Association with our citizens -has 
taught us that a large majority of our yeomen are 
already acquainted with the use of the frelock; and 
the evidences our militia gave at Bunker’s Hill and 
King’s Mountain, during the war of the revolution, 
and at Port McHenry and Fort Meigs, at Stoning- 
ton and Sandusky, at New Orleans and the river 
Thames, during the last war, induces us to believe 
that, ‘‘without more discipline, subordination, or 
knowledge of the use of arms than the militia of 
those times possessed, and ours now have, they 
would not rather prove a burden than an assistance 
to the army,” employed in the defence of the coun- 
try; and if the disaster at Detroit, and the retreat of 
our army from, and the surrender of, the city of 
Washington, be quoted as evidences to the contra- 
ry-——we believe they may both be traced to some 
other cause than want of training in the army which 
general Hull treacherously surrendered, or want of 
conduct in the troops, undisciplined as they were, 
which dispersed at Washington forthe want of a 
commander to lead them agains: the advancing 
enemy. 

We have said that we thought the reorganization 
of the militia useful, and to soime extent necessary. 
We also think the training of the militia by the se- 
veral states necessary; and we think it also neces- 
sary that congress should prescribe the discipline 
according to which the states are to train the mili- 
tia. This latter duty congress has, from time to 
time, attended to, and for the purpose of performing 
that duty now, we ask leave to report a bill for the 
purchase and distribution among the states, accord- 
ing to the number of their militia, the necessary 
number of Scott’s infantry tactics, which was pre- 
pared by him under a resolution of the house of re- 
presentatives, passed the 8th of April, 1824, and re- 
ported to the secretary of war (Lewis Cass), and 
approved of by Andrew Jackson, then president of 
the United States, as appears by the proclamation 
of the secretary of war of the 8th of April, 1835. 
Andin relation to the report of the Secretary of 
war, and his letter transmitting a systein of reor- 
ranization of the militia of the United States, refer- 
red to the committee of the militia, we concur in 
the resolution ef the majority in asking fo be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the whole 
subject. PHILIP TRIPLET, 

WM. B. CARTER, 
P. G. GOODE, 
J. RIDGWAY. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Antarctic ocean. The fast sailing schooner Eliza 
Scott, on a private voyage of discovery to the Antarcue 
ocean, sailed from London on the 8ii of July. 


Avcrionsers. A London paper says:—In the court 
of queen’s bench, last week, an action was tried, ‘Rainy 
vs. Vernon,” in which the question involved was, 
whether an auctioneer who has been once engaged 
to sell a property is entitled to his commission when 
the vendor succeeds in selling his property before the 
day appointed for the auction, and before the auc- 
tioneer has done any thing. The virdict was for the 
plaintiff, thereby deciding the question in the affirma- 
tive. 


Baru, Me. Population—2,429 males—2,511 females 
—69 colored persons—tota! 5,009, being an increase of 
590 since 1837. 


“Boanerces.”” Amid the thunder and lightning, that 
lighted up the whole canopy on Thursday night, a lad 
on board the Cleopatra, captain Duston, from Hartford, 
was safely putto bed with a son, the “red artillery of 
Heaven” then flashing in every direction, and the 
scene awfully sublime. Captain Dusten was called for 
a name. He gave it one most a propriate for the oc- 
casion—“Boanerges,” the son of ‘Thunder. 

[N. Y. Express. 


Banx or France. It appears by the returns of the 
transactions of this institution for 1839, that the ave- 
race of specie exceeded that of the circulation 14,000,000 
of franes, and that a dividend was nevertheless made 
to the proprietors of 14 per cent. for that year. 


Boz’s mapness. The report of Boz’s madness origi- 
nated, it appears,in a pun. Dickens has a pet raven 
to which he pays much attention. <A friend, who had 
been visiting him while thus engaged, afterwards in- 
formed a mutual acquaintance that Boz was raven 
mad. ‘The mutual friend understood it raving mad, and 
started off to communicate the lamentable intelligence 
to - his acquaintances. ‘I'he reportsoon became ge- 
neral. 


Cananpatava, N. Y. The whole number of inhabi- 
tants of Canandaigua is 5,653. Of this number there 
are 12 revolutionary pensioners. 


Henry Cray. The Lexington correspondent of the 
Fvenimng Star says: “I saw Mr. Clay this morning.— 
He looks exceedingly well. He leaves to-morrow 
morning for the great Nashville convention. There is 
no end to the number of letters he has received urging 
him to go there. He told me he had one the other day, 
signed by 350 ladies of Nashville. That, of course, 
could not be withstood. Mr. Crittenden has arrived at 
Frankfort, and will go on to Nashville.” 


Corton. The intelligence from Europe by the 
steamers this week has not effected the cotton market. 

Liverpool, August 1. Our market continues very 
steady. ‘The business to-day amounts to 4,000 bales, 
all United States except 200 Brazil. 8ja9$d.; 50 Egvp- 
tian 103; and 100 Surat4a4j. 400 on speculation and 
for export. Prices very finn. 

August 3. There has been a fair demand for cotton 
to-day. The sales are 4,500 bags, including 500 on 
specuiation: Market steady. 

August 4. A fair demand at steady prices—4,000 
bales changed hands. 


Crors. The Nashville Whig of the 5th inst. states 
that the growing crops of cotton and tobacco: in that 
region, look well, and promise fairly, though some ap- 
prehension is felt that cotton will mature later than 
neual, and thus, perhaps, suffer by frost, owing to the 
heavy rains this summer. 

The same paper states that the cotton crop of Loui- 
siana and south Alabama will be heavy, this fall. Plan- 
ters on Red river will realize an increase of 20 or 25 
per cent. over last year’s y-eld. 

CoautTrapre. The amount transported on the Mount 


Carbon rail road for the season, is 33,866 tons; Schuyl- 
kill valley, 23,162; Mill Creek, 21,229; Mine Hill and 


Schvulkill Haven, 87,542; Delaware and Hudson, 
43,470, 
Deatus. The number reported last week in New 


York 182, of which 107 were under two years; in Phi- 
ladelphia 97, of which 63 were children. 


Eanrtuqvake. The Hartford Courant of the 9th inst. 
savs, that the shock of an earthquake was felt in Hart- 
ford, Conn. on Sunday afternoon, about four v’clock. 
It was accompanied by a low rumbling noise, and a 
report like a heavy clap of thunder, and its duration 
was from fifteen to twenty seconds. Buildings were 
very much shaken, and considerable alarm excited.— 
In one or two of the churches, a part of the congrega- 
tion rushed into the street. 

‘The shock extended about 50 miles from east to 
west, and about 30 miles from north to south—was se- 
verest in the counties of Hartford, Middlesex, Litch- 
field, Windham, Toland and New London, and was 
distinculy felt by persons on board of vessels in the 
river, but appears not to have been noticed ont of Con- 
necticut and the northern part of Massachusetts. ‘lhe 
noise appeared to proceed from east to west, or from 
north east to south west, and resembled the roll of 
thunde ry rumbling of a carrluge, or roar of a chimney 
on fire. The atmosphere was at the time uncommon- 
ly serene and mild. ‘The question has becn started at 
Hartford whether it was a real eartliquake or the ex- 
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plosion of a meteor—which by the way there is no no- 
tice of any one having been seen atthe time. That 

may be accounted for by the fact thatit occurred in 

broad day light. Yet the two largest meteors we have 

ever seen were both of them in broad day. 


Fiour. Some of the previous orders for flour from 
England it is said have been countermanded by the 
late arrivals—prices have declined a trifle in conse- 
quence. 


Tue Isgaruires of the city of New York were to hold 
a meeting on the 19th in reterence to the persecution of 
the Jews in Damascus. A large meeting of merchants 
and bankers was recently held in London on the same 
subject. 


Licut oF Licutninc. A late Paris paper says that 
a very humble individual has found means of fixing 
the electric spark for public lightning, and that he can 
produce a permanent flame of 30 inches in-diameter, 
which would light a great part of Paris. ‘The only dan- 
ger attending it is said to be in the apparatus of supply, 
which must be isolated, and it is strongly charged that 
a person touching it would be struck dead immediately. 


Meteors. Accounts from New Haven mention the 
recurrence cf the annual phenomena as true to the 
night of the 9th instant. 

hree observers saw, between 10 P. M. of the 9th 
and 2 A. M. of the 10th, threee hundred and nine shoot- 
ing stars. 

Juring the most of this time, the moon (four days 
before the full) seriously interfered with the observa- 
tions, and by her light rendered invisible as many half 
of the meteors which might have been seen in her 
absence. The moon set at 2 A. M. Between this 
time and half past 3 A. M. when day light was fast 
gaining, four observers saw five hundred and nine shoot- 
ing stars. 

Several other meteors were casually seen before 10 
and after 35, which, of course, are not included above. 
If the moon had been absent, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, that with a proper number of observers, at 
“ones 1,500 meteors would have been seen during the 
night. 

_ Many of the meteors observed as above, were equal 
in splendor to the planet Jupiter, and very many were 
as brilliant as stars of the first magnitude. 


_ Mivpretown, Cr. Number of inhabitants in town, 
in 1830, 6,892; in 1840, 7,177—increase 235; in the city, 
in 1830, 2,955; in 1840, 3,506—increase 541. 


Om. During the month of July Jast, 21 shps, 1 
barque and 5 brigs, engaged in the whale trade, arriv- 
ed at the various ports in the United States, bringing 
14,800 barrels sperm oil, and 31,070 barrels whale oil. 
The ship Ganges, Wood, of Fall river, was destroyed 
by fire at Taleahuanna, April 3, 1840, reported with 
about 200 barrels oil. 


PortLanp. The population of is 15,218. Gain in 
ten years, 2,678. ‘The white females excced the white 
males 1,230. Colored population 402. 


A RatriesnaKeE was killed near Pikesville a few 
days since, measuring four feet nine inches, with seven 
rattles, the skin of which may be seen at the museum 
of the ladies seminary instituted there by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvie. Thisis the fourth killed in the same neigh- 
borhood this season. { Balt. Amer. 


Ryre. The Americans*were under obligations last 
year to Odessa and other ports of the Black Sea for 
considerable supplies ofrye. Our shippers are now re- 
turning the favor. ‘The New York papers state that 
considerable purchases have been inade of rye in that 
market for the Mediterranean and Black Sea. 


SLAVERS SENTENCED. Albert Sleeter and Isaac Mor- 
ris, convicted in the U.S. circuit court N. Y. of serv- 
ing on bovrd of a vessel in the slave trade, have been 
sentenced to two years imprisonment, and $2,000 fine 
each. 

Streamers. The Great Western left New York on 
the 18th at 3 P. M. with 70 passengers, a full freight 
and letters. ‘The passage money amounted to $8,000, 
freight to $1,300, and postage to $2,000. 

The Acadia is to leave Boston for Liverpool on the 
Ist September. ‘The President is to leave New York 
on the same day. 

The Acadia was only nine days between land and 
land. She brought 1,200 letters. Her dimensions are 
—length of keel, 2335 feet. Length between perpendi- 
culars, 202 feet. Breadth amidships, 30 feet. Ex- 
treme breadth 34 feet. Depth of hold, 22 feet. Ton- 
nage, 1,136 tons, Engines, 440 horse power. 

The steam ship President brought out 1,300 packages 
of British goods, the freight on which was two thousand 
pounds sterling. ' 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE. A gold medal has been award- 
ed by the Mechanic’s Institute, New York, to the in- 
ventor of a steam fire engine; and the Journal of Com- 
merce states that the Fire Insurance companies have 
ordered one to be made at a cost of five or six thousand 
dollars. ‘The plan is to keep a permanent stove in the 
engine house, the steam always up, and a couple of 
horses harnessed to drag the engine to the fire. It is 
expected to be very efficient. 

Duilding bysteam. A machine has been invented 


and is about to lve put info operation in New York, | 


called the Central Crane Hoister. A mast being plac- 
din the centre of the site of an edifice, a steam engine 
is set to work at its foot, and by its agency, ali kinds of 
inaterials are conveyed to various parts of the building. 
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It is intended for the erection of Trinity church, Broad. 
way. 


Stocks. U.S. bank shares in N. York 663 a 67—jy 
Philadelphia 683. 
he price of American stocks in London will be 
— under the foreign head—first page of this num- 
er. . 


The comptroller of the state of New York, has 
iven notice that on the 25th instant he will cause to 
sold at the Merchants’ Exchange, in New York 
the following state stocks, pledged for the redemption 
of notes in circulation by banks created under the act 
to authorise the businesof banking, viz: On account 
of the Farmers’ bank of Seneca co. $16,000, Indiana 5 
er cents, $20,000, Alabama 5 per cents, and $3,000 
ichigan 5 percents. And on account of the Mil- 
Jers’ bank at Clyde, $40,000 Michigan 6 per cents, 
$13,000 Illinois 6 per cents, and $5,000 Arkansas 6 per 
cents. 


Tetescore. A self-taught artist of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Holcomb, is said to be constructing a telescope for 
Girard college which will surpass in size the celebrated 
telescope of Herschell. 


City or Troy. The assistant marshal has com- 
pleted the census of the city of Troy, and states the 
number of inbabitants at 19,373. In 1835 there were 
16,959, and in 1830, 11,587 inhabitants. Gain in ten 
years, 7,786; in five years, 2,414. It maintains its po- 
sition, as one of the most enterprising and prosperous 
cities in the state, as it certainly is one of the most 
beautiful and salubnous, [N. Y. Amer. 


Tosacco. A correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
cript, writing from Seville, gives some account of the 
“royal tobaceo factory” at that city. It is an immense 
establishment where cigars are made,and so vast is 
the building where the manufacture is carried on, that 
as many as nine thousand women and one thousand 
men have found employment in it. In Spain asin 
some other European kingdoms, tobacvo 1s a_ royal 
monopoly, and. no man can sell a pound, without a 
special permit from the government, nor purchase it 
except from the government agents. 

Richmond, Aug. 18. Receipts not heavy—former 
prices fully sustained. 


Utica, N. Y. The following are the number of in- 
habitants in the several wards: 





lst ward, ; ; a i 1,700 
es ° ° . , ‘ . 2,354 
— : : . ; ‘ ‘ 3,644 
4th ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 4,976 

Whole population, 12,674 


In 1835, the population of this city was 10,019; in- 
crease in five years, 2,555. 


Wnratine voyage. The ship Hector arrived at 
New Bedford, from the Pacific, a few days since, with 
a curgo of twenty-seven hundred barrels of oil—hav- 
ing been out only twenty-six months! The cargo is 
worth about eighty thousand dollars! 


Wueat. At Richmond—a fair supply—prices from 
$1 05 to $1 10. 

London corn exchange, Aug. 3. The arrivals of the 
last week are considerable of wheat but small of other 
grain. The fresh supply of wheat is good, but of 
other corn short. The speculators for a lower duty 
purchase the runs of fine wheat at last week’s prices; 
other qualities sold slowly to the millers at rather less 
than last Monday. Barley unvaried. Beans and 

eas firm. Oats dull at last currency. Flour sold 
ieavily at the late advance. The weather being fine 
and harvest proceding in the south, scarcely any new 
samples have been seen. 


Sin Water Scort. The corner stone of the mo- 
nument to sir Walter Scott is to be laid on the 1d:h of 
this month in Scotland by the provincial grand lodge 
of free masons. 


Wincuester, Va. The population according to the 
new census is 3,500 besides some two or three hundred 
in the suburbs. 


Woot. In fourteen states, there are 12,897,637 sheep, 
and of that number, New York has 4,259,579. ‘The 
wool growed in 14 states, this year, will amonnt to 
42,000,000 pounds, valued at $21,168,000, 

The Portland Advertiser refers to the present low 
prices cf this great staple, as compared with the prices 
obtained in 1836, Estimating the present number of 
sheep in the country at 15,000,000, and allowing the 
produce to be three pounds per head, the clip of this 
year will be 45,000,000 pounds of wool. Putting the 


average value at 45 cents per pound, the total value of 


this year’s clip will be about twenty millions of dollars. 
At the prices which prevailed in 1836—when wool was 
worth 60 to 75 cts. the clip of this year would have been 
worth $31,500,000. The difference in value, therefore, 
or the loss by the fall in prices, is about $11,000,000, 
which falls on the wool growers of the country. 


Woopen pavements. A new system, patented, for 
the use of blocks in paving, is spoken of very faverably 
in the New York American. Itis by the count de isic 
of Paris. By adopting a rhomboidal figure for the 
blocks, which are to be pinned together in the angle S, 
the pressure is divided among an infinite series oi bh cks 
instead of receiving the whole weight upon four of them, 
as by the present plan. New York and Philadelphia 
will both soon present specimens of the work. 
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